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CHAPTER IV.—|costinvep.] 
Lapier, the commissary of police, was a shrewd 
manager, and had for many years made human 
nature his study. He drew about him, officially, 
from time to time as opportunity permitted, such 
aids and such experts as were adepts in the in- 
tricate profession to which he had been called, 
and few men of his time were his equals in cun- 
ning, or the philosophy of nice strategy in the 
discovery of crime—none were his superiors. 
But he moved slowly, cautiously, advisedly, 
always—and his success had been wonderful. 
In the present instance, he had undertaken an 
almost hopeless task, but nil desperandum was 
his motto, and he believed that he was equal to 
any and all obstacles, eventually, when once he 
entered upon any special mission, in right good 
earnest. He was now playing for a heavy stake, 
and while the pecuniary reward was munificent, 
the eclat of succeeding in discovering the origin 
of the great forgery would be to him the most 
signal professional triumph. And so Monsieur 
Lapier went into the present investigation with 
his whole energics, and more than his wonted 
determination. : 

His emissaries were scattered far and wide over 
the realms of /France, though his ‘immediate 
official province was legitimately within the con- 
fines of the city of Paris. Yet, Paris is France! 
And while thousands of adventurers upon the 
continent of Europe make the spas, or other 
large cities, perhaps their temporary rendezvous, 
trom time to time, still the great French metro- 
polis is the grand theatre in which these notorious 
actors on life’s stage incline to indulge in their 
performances; and here, therefore, the talents 
and services of such a man as was Lapier are 
best appreciated, and most advantageously 
brought into play. 

The commissaire was ever on the qui vive. 
His office was rarely appointed in all its details. 
His means of accessto every imaginable grade or 
rank in society, and his thorough knowledge of 
every haunt of pleasure, luxury, vice, crime or 
poverty—were unquestionable; though few only 
knew how this influence with and knowledge of 
everybody was accomplished and ec ly 
kept up. His spies and confidantes were every- 
where, and he was continually advised of the 
movements of those towards whom the slightest 
suspicion was directed. But the case he had 
now taken in hand was a difficult one. He had 
had his eye upon one individaal, for some weeks, 
not in view of this occurrence at all, but from 
certain other circumstances that had fallen under 
his notice, in connection with this person—and 
he was an Englishman, who had but recently 
made his appearance, in the gayest style of trav- 
ellers, and who had moved in the very first circle 
of French aristocracy—during his brief sojourn 
in the metropolis. 

And yet this man had only flitted through 
Paris—meteor like—on but three or four occa- 
sions ; during which brief visits there, he had 
lived like a prince, and was readily admitted to 
a seeming cordial intimacy, for the time being, to 
the best families in town. Lapier had met him, 
remembered him, watched him. But the noble- 
man came to Paris, enjoyed himself, apparently, 
and left. Lapier was silent in regard to this 
visitor or his movements. But he one day en- 
tered in bis private memoranda (to be seen by 
his own eye alone—when he desired), simply the 
words “ Lord E ,of Aldborough, England. 
Ashton, banker. To be referred to ——.” 

When his patron named young Lockwood to 
him, and described him as an Englishman, the 
chief of police at once thought of his lordship, of 
Aldborough. He said, mentally, “this young 
man is Lord Elton’s countryman. He may have 
heard of him—or met him, at home, perhaps. I 
will see the youth whom Ashton so high 
mends. He may prove of service to us. 

Three hours afterward, a carringe halted be- 














fore the door of the department of the commis- | 
saire of police, and a person slowly alighted, to | 


confer with Lapier, who had sent for him. 

The gentleman was ushered into the chief's 
presence without formalities, and as he entered 
his desk 


gravely, 


his private office, he found Lapier, at 
The chief looked up 
as the stranger entered, but he had n 


busy with papers. 
ver geen 


him before. He was a man of five-and-forty, at 


* the least, of bronzed complexion, with dark gray 


hair and heavy moustache, of robust firrure and 
good hei, ht—and im his hand he carried a rough 
cane. 





“It is Monsieur Lapier, I’ think?” queried 
the stranger, taking a chair, without solicitation 
from the chief. 

“Yes,” said the officer, looking carefully at 
his visitor, who addressed him in most excellent 
French. 

“T have called, monsieur,” continued the 
stranger, “at the suggestion of a mutual friend, 
to speak with you upon a subject of deep im- 
portance—” 

“Your name, monsieur, I forget-—or do not—” 

“It is immaterial, Monsieur Lapier. We 
shall very soon become acquainted.” 

“And the friend you speak of—is—” 

“ That does not matter, monsieur.” 

“Tt is not my habit,” insisted the;commissaire. 

“ I know it is not—or should not be, certainly, 
to talk in confidence with entire strangers, mon- 
sieur. But the object cf my visit here, to-day, 
is of a peculiar character, and will very shortly 
develop itself to you, Iam sure.” 

“ Have we ever met before?” urged Lapier. 

“Never, monsieur,” said the visitor—“ that is, 
never to my knowledge. Though, who should 
say that Monsieur Lapier may not have seen 
him an hundred times, when least he suspected 
having been the object of that sharp-sighted gen- 
tleman’s observation?” continued the stranger, 
thus complimenting Lapier, quietly and very 
agreeably. 

“Proceed, monsieur,” said the chief. 

“Are you alone ?” asked the visitor. 

“ This is my private office, here, monsiear.”’ 

“ Then we are alone, Monsieur Lapier?”  in- 
sisted the stranger, looking about him. 

Lapier smiled, and said, “‘ you are suspicious !”” 

“ Not if you assure me that we have no listen- 
ers, monsieur. This is a strange place to me. 
My business is with you, thismorning. I do not 
care to trust the details of this conference to 
witnesses, or to eaves-droppers.” 

“Have no fears on that score,” said Lapier, 
pleasantly. 

“Then I will explain,” said the caller. 

And throwing off his cloak, he drew his chair 
nearer to the desk of the commissary of police, 
and entered at once upon the business which had 
called him into communication with that im- 
portant and influential personage. 





CHAPTER V. 
AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 


Tae commissary of police was very forcibly 
impressed with the appearance of his visitor, 





who was plainly a man of mark and of ex- 
perience—both his language and his manner | 
clearly indicating this. He judged him to be 


forty-five, perhaps a little more. His skin was 


| dark, but the surface of it was clear, and there 


were few lines denoting age. Yet the commis- 
saire was not readily deceived in appearances, 
and he was satistied that the gentleman now in 
attendance upon him was plai 
lived lon 
of the wo 






yone who had 
ly knowledge | 





azh to obts 






g in a go 
d. His very caution, and his secre- 
tive movements, more especially in monsicur’s 
line, had pleased him vastly. And so the chief 
ef police was at once interested in his visitor. 
Still, he had net forgotten that he had sent for | 


THE DI6s 


young Lockwoed, and he’ wi oes that the 
stranger should conclude hi} business, for he 
momentarily expected the young man with whom 
he desired to confer upon the subject of the re- 
cent forgery upon the house of Truesdale, Ash- 
ton & Co. While his thoughts were for a mo- 
ment turned to this subject, his visitor continued, 
and came at once, most unexpectedly, to this 
very occurrence. 

“Monsieur Lapier,” he said in a low, measured 
tone of voice, “a great crime has lately Leen 
committed in Paris!” 

“ Paris is, unfortunately, a place for the com- 
mission of crime,” ponded the issary, 
anticipating some new and extraordinary devel- 
opment, perhaps. 

“You are right, monsieur. Bat, in the present 
instance, the act has been so boldly executed, and 
so adroitly contrived from its first inception, 
evidently, as to baffle all ordinary suspicions, and 
to leave every connecting link in the chain of 
circumstances attending it equally inexplicable 
and unapproachable to ordinary detection.” 

“You speak of—” 

“ The astounding forgery upon the well-known 
house of Ashton, here, monsieur.” 

“And do you bring any intelligence—”’ 

“ Nothing,” said the stranger, quickly. “ That 
is, nothing of any consequence ; yet, I shall refer 
you, ina moment, toa single fact which you 
may deem worth inquiring about, at your 
leisure.” 

The commissary looked at his visitor intently, 
for a moment, and said : 

“ You are a Parisian *” 

“‘No, monsicur.” 

“A Frenchman, certainly ?” 

“No, monsicur.” 

The chief of police was nettled. 

“Your pronunciation is perfectly Parisian. 
Yet you say you are a foreigner ?”’ 

“I have said I am not a native of France, 
Monsieur Lapier.”” 

“Well. Let us now come to an understand- 
ing. This forgery you allude to is, as you aver, 
& monstrous crime, and it has been most ad- 
mirably effected. Where do you reside ?”’ 

“ Temporarily, in Paris.” 

“‘ IIave you been here long ?” 

“Only a few wecks, monsieur.” 

“And you caine from—” 

“ England, monsieur.” 

“Now, if you please, your name ?” 

“Lockwood, monsicur. Ernest Lockwood, 








of Leeds!” 

“Lockwood?” exclaimed Lapier, quickly. 
“Are you lodging at the Hotel |’Anglais 3” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“You are the friend of Ashton, the banker, 
then?” continued Lapier, surprised, but assum- 
ing a stolid calmness, directly. 


“ My acquaintance with that gentleman is very 
limited, monsieur. I have no claiun to be called 
his ‘ friend,’ assuredly,” said the stranger. 

“ Yet he calis you so, monsieur.” 

“Does he? Then am I honored.” 

“ But—how came you here, to day!” queried 
the commissary, perplexed, 


“ By your invitation, Monsieur Lapier,”’ said 


| the man, quietly. 


“ Then yea are Ashton's friend?” 


| ton’s assurance that he 





Me So you say, méndieur.” 


“ But he described you as ‘ young Lockwood,’”’ 
added the chief of police, cautiously. 

“ Yes, monsiecur.” 

“And you received my note, then ?” 

“IT did—and forthwith responded to what I 
deemed a positive c i. Still, Ip 1 
that you wished to meet me for some especial 
object, and I did not doubt—from a prior con- 
versation with Ashton—that our interview was 
brought about for the purpose of initiating me 
into @ participation in your plans for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrator of the crime spoken of.” 

“ But—surely, monsieur—you are not @ young 
man?” 

“ How old, monsieur ?” 

“ Five and-forty, at the least.” 

“To your eyes, it may scem so, monsicur,” 
said Lockwood, with asmile. “And thus my 
first object in this undertaking is attained.” 
Saying which, the stranger arose, turned aside 
from Lapier, removed his heavy gray moustache 
and wig, threw down his collar, and opened his 
vesture—and stood before the chief, upright and 
tirmly—entirely changed in his personal ap- 
pearance. Witha pleasant bow, he seated him- 
self once more near the desk of the renowned 
Lapier, who said earnestly, but quietly : 

“It is well done, monsicur. Excellently well 
performed. But the object of this disguise is 
not clear to me.” ¥ 

“No?” queried Lockwood; “it is very simple, 
monsicur. 

“As evidence of your ability to deceive, mon- 
sicur, itis clever. But why attempt this with 
me?” 





[SKE ENGRAVING.| 

“Tt is not impossible, Monsieur Lapier, that 
we may be called upon to work together in this 
affair, and surely this trivial qualification of mine 
will not come amiss, in the future, you perceive. 
If you could bethus misled, possibly a proficiency 
in.the art of disguising one’s self, under other cir 
cumstances, might be turned to good account.’’ 

“ True, true,”’ said Lapier, thoughtfully. 





“T accept the risks, with the prospective com- 
pensations, monsieur. You will work for fame, 
and for the pecuniary reward involved, should 
we succeed. I shall aim at something of a dif- 
ferent character, entirely. Let us strike hands 
together upon this. You wish to maintain your 
proud position as the commissaire de police of 
the great French metropolis, the terror of evil- 
doers, and the successful agent of the govern- 
mentin bringing criminals vo justice. I shall aid 
you, to the best of my humble ability, while I 
shall toil with another object in view—but one 
of the last importance tome. And so, Monsieur 
Lapier, your hand upon it!” 

The commissary took the extended hand of 
young Lockwood, whose brilliant eye and earn- 
est manner betokened his good will, at least, and 
looking him steadily in the face, responded : 

“Young man! Ido not often make a mis- 
take, though 1 may be deceived, for the moment, 
by a disguise, or a ruse-—and I like you. You 
may count on my aid and counsel, aud you have 
my confidence, at the outset. We will work to- 
gether—and we shall succeed, in time. Take 
this,” he continued, drawing a ring from his 
“You will 
| observe a curious device upon it, here,” added 
| Lapier, pressing a spring, which opened the 
seal, “At any time, and at all times—wherever 
I may be, the bearer of this ring will be admitted 
to my privacy. And now let us proceed at once 
to business. You said, a few moments since, 
that a trivial circumstance had occurred, which 
you would speak of. What was that?” 

“A very slight affair, monsieur, yet one that 
may possibly lead to something, in the future.” 

“It relates in some manner to this crime ?” 

“Perhaps not, monsieur. Yet you shall 
hear.” ; ( 4 

“Go on, Lockwood.” 

“You know the gaming-house over which 
Gouche presides?” 

“ Intimately.” 

“So I supposed, monsieur. Within the week, 
I have taken occasion to visit that famous estab- 
lishment, having casually learned previously that 
astranger indulged in heavy play there, night 
after night. I had met with such a person at my 
hotel, and I felt curious to know something 
further of him.” 

“This is by no means extraordinary,” said 
Lapier. “Tens of thousands of franca are lost 
and won at this noted place, daily or nightly.” 


finger, and handing it to Lockwood. 


“Exactly, monsieur—I am aware of this fact. 
Is it a common transaction, for the gentlemen 
who thus indulge in gaming, to venturo or lose 
tens of thousands of louis d’ors, at a single 
sitting?’ 

“Ten thousand louis, at once? No—that 
would be heavy play, indeed!” said Lapier. 

“And this, too, in gold ?” 

“Ta coin? Well—no.” 

“ Say in double louis d’ors, monsieur ?"” 

“ Pouble louis? No—no!” 

“That is why I deemed it singular, Monsieur 
Lapier,” said the young man, quictly. 

“ Yes, yes. And yet, I don’t 
know. Spanish gentlemen, here, ofien take with 
them to such places, heavy amounts in bullion. 
But you say they wero double louis d’ors *” 

“Yes, monsiear. Here are thirty of them,” 
continued Lockwood, drawing out a purse, which 
he opened. 
upon the commissary’s table. 


So should I. 


And he poured the glistening cvins 





| 


“And then, I did not know positively where- | 


fore you summoned me into your presence, you 
observe. I preferred to come, incognito, until I 
knew what you desired of me. And now I fancy 
we understand each other. You have compli- 
mented me with the hint that the great banker 
speaks of me as his ‘friend.’ I would be his 
friend, monsicur, and I would deserve well at his 
hands. Iam now ready to join you, to be ad- 
vised by you, to follow your lead, in the impor 
tant m 





ter he has intrusted to your hand 


,and I | 


am delighted with the opportunity he thus affurds | 


me of his confidence—for I have Richard Ash 
will stop at no expences 
to ferret out and bring to merited punishment 
the author of this admirably executed but wicked 
imposition; and he has also directed me to de 
vote myself (under your advice), to the task of 
discovering the villain, at all hazazd, and wihou: 
delay, monsieur.”’ 

“Tt is well, young man,” said Lanier. “J 
fied of your seal and good intentions, in 
this affair. 





But you will encounter serious haa 
ards at times, and you will find ic no boy’s play 
to grapple with the class vou may be called apon 


} tO meet, iz a struggle of this sort.” 


The chiet of polico examined the gold, and 
then turned inquiringly to his visitor. 

“ You do not play, Lockwood 1” he a: ked. 

“No, monsieur. That is, but seldom.” 
** How came you in possession of these cvins 7” 
The bank won 
I bave just 


“T won them at Gonche's. 
them preriously 
io.” 
Yes, Isee. They are the same, eh?” 
“The same.” 


“And what then ?” 


of the person 
poh 
spok 
“ 


“Nothing. A mere coincidence, monsieur.” 
**Ac—how 1" asked Lapier 
“ We spoke of th 


"Yes, yes.’ 


forgery, you remember ?”" 


“ Truesdale, Achtan & Cox's cashier rv «ponded 
to the London bras 
the bank of France ” 
© Prec ; 
“ That check was paid in peld ” 


CV” 


h draft, with # chec’ upon 


isely 


“ta double louis d’ors, monsieur * 


“Well, and what of thas?’ 
“ Nothing, monsiear.” 


“ What do you suspect 1” 
“Thave no real s - 


us 


one, Moteur 
“di, you think these might be « portion of 
that same payment?” 

“What says monsicar * 

“Tt might be possible, Lockwood 
very indefinite, you observe 


Yet—it is 
And bevides, the 
guilty party in a forgery like this, «o bold ar i of 
euch magnitude, would « arcely tarry long in the 
very place where he obtained the money « vil 
lanously, and risk it at = public grming house | 
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No, no, young man. The perpetrator of this 
crime is too old in sin for this, surely !” 

“And yet, with all deference, monsieur—might 
not so ‘bold’ a villain deem such an act as this, 
after obtaining his plunder, a capital ruse to 
throw pursuers off the scent 1” 

“Yes—yes, he might. Bat this is not the or- 
dinary course, in such instances.” 

* And this is by no means an ordinary crime, I 
submit, monsieur.” 

“You are right. But, what do you propose, 
further, upon this point?” 

“T await your instructions, monsieur. Still I 
would suggest that theee coins be taken to the 
bank of France. Possibly they might be iden- 
tified.” 

“Are they not like an hundred thousand others, 
of the same denomination ?” 

“Yes, monsieur. But they could perhaps 
inform you there—when, and to whom, these 
were paid?” 

“Tt may be so,” said Lapier, reflecting on the 
proposition. “I will see to this. Leave them, 
and I will inquire. Who is this person, who 
plays so heavily ?” 

“T did not learn, monsieur.” 

“Do they not know him at Fouche’s ?” 

“No, monsieur. At least, so they pretend.” 

“Come to me, on Thursday, Lockwood. I 
will confer with you again. And meantime, say 
nothing to any one that we have met. Compre- 
nez vous ?”” 

“ Jai comprenez, monsieur,” said the youth, 
well content with his visit. And re-assuming 
his temporary disguise, the carriage was called, 
and he departed for his lodgings at the hotel 
Anglais. 








CHAPTER VI. 
MILLIE ASHTON AND ERNEST LOCKWOOD. 


Ernest Locxwoop had seen the beautiful 
Millie Ashton! He had seen her once, twice, 
thrice. He had seen her when she called with 
old Ashton to personally thank him for preserv- 
ing her life, when her infuriated horse dashed 
down the Champs Elysee, and as her preserver 
sprang upon his neck, trampled him beneath his 
fect. He had seen her subsequently, on two 
occasions at old Ashton’s splendid mansion 
where he had called to pay his respects, at the 
united solicitation of the great banker and his 
lovely ward. 

He was deeply impressed with her gentleness 
and her fascinating beauty, when he first met 
her. When he called upon her, afterwards, his 
feeling of attachment was greatly enhanced, and 
he—the poor clerk—dared to dream of the fu- 
ture, in connection with the fair being he had 
chanced upon so singularly, and whose life he 
had been the means of saving, in a moment of 


As we have already stated, old Ashton believed 
implicitly in his “darling Millie.” He believed 
in her education, in her habits of obedience, in 
her natural strength of character; and he never 
gave a thought—never once in his life—to the 
possibility that she could ever be prompted to 
observe any directions of important consequence 
to her welfare, that did not emanate from him, 
and he felt equally sure that she could never be 
induced to act contrary to his expressed wishes, 
under any circumstances whatever—though he 
really did not believe that this last contingency 
would ever arise! And so he did not disturb 
himself about Millie’s enjoyments, in her own 
way, content as he was that she was as happy 
as she could well be. 

But Millie Ashton had seen young Lockwood, 
and she had had occasion to express herself un- 
der obligations to his bravery in saving her from 
peril. She had met him afterwards, aad had 
earnestly noticed his gentle manhood and agree- 
able manners, and she became at once i d 








| 
pearance again, and he found it impossible to | 


learn anything of him, at that establishment. 
But, a fortnight afterwards, as he drove with a 
friend to his hotel—after an evening’s airing, he 
startled his companion in the caleche, by sud- 
denly placing the reins in his hands, and spring- 
ing from the vehicle to the pavement. 

His friend had no idea what was Lockwood's 
object in this rather eccentric movement ; but he 
observed that he drew his visor over his forehead, 
and moving quickly along the crowded walk, in 
a direction opposite to that which they came, 
disappeared among the throng ! 

He had evidently chanced upon some one in 
the moving mass whom he wished to speak with, 
or he had discovered some object of peculiar in- 
terest to him, at the moment he darted away thus 
ly. His companion had no means 
of determining the cause of the mancuvre—at 
any rate—and so he quietly drove into the court- 
yard, and awaited with anxious curiosity the 


unc 








in his future. She could hardly determine, in 
her own heart, how or why this feeling so sud- 
denly possessed her, for she had never known 
what it was tolove any one, except her old guar- 
dian. Perhaps she did not love any one else. 
Her hand was already pledged to a nobleman, 
some years her senior, and she presumed that 
this was right, and proper, and a matter of course. 
Her uncle had brought this about, some two 
years previously, and she was satisfied—or had 
been satisfied, up to this time—that this arrange- 
ment was as it should be. But when Ernest 
Lockwood crossed her path she suddenly began 
to reflect upon what might occur, in the fature, 
and she was uneasy, and thoughtful, and less 
buoyant in her general deportment, than had 
been hitherto her wont. 

Desirous of serving the young man who came 
so well commended to him, the more éspecially 
because he had so bravely saved his ward from 
injury, old Ashton had as we have seen 
to Lockwood that he should enter his s in 
a capacity of intimacy entirely agreeablé to him. 
If any feeling existed, save thankfulness on the 
part of his Millie, and of respect on the part of 
the young Englishman, between the two youth- 
ful personages thus about to be brought perhaps 
into frequent contact, old Ashton never thought 
of it. He saw no risk in this plan, because the 
idea that they entertained any preference for each 
other never once entered the old aristocrat’s 
head. And when Ashton announced to Millie 
the fact that Ernest had been engaged by him 
privily, the old man did not discover anything 
peculiar in her vehement declaration of delight 
at this very agreeable arrangement. 

For the first time in her life, Millie Ashton now 
entertained in her heart of hearts a secret! Brave- 
ly did she keep it, too! and nurse it—alonc— 


develop of this sudden freak of the evidently 
excited Englishman. 

Ernest Lockwood darted in among the multi- 
tude of pedestrians who jostled each other along 
the crowded pave, and moved forward quickly 
for a brief distance only, with his keen eye upon 
the object which had so suddenly arrested his 
notice. It was late in the afternoon of a lovely 
day, and all Paris was abroad enjoying the soft 
and refreshing air. __ 

He could not be mistaken, he thought—and 
yet there was a change of dress, and a different 
manner about the individual whose steps he close- 
ly followed. But he was convinced that the 
man upon whom his eye had so suddenly fallen, 
and in regard to whose movements he now felt 
so deeply interested, was none other than the 
“nobleman,” he had met on three occasions 
previously at Gouche’s sa/on—the veritable origi- 
nal possessor of the double louis d’ors, about 
which he felt such an earnest and lively con- 
cern ! 

The object of his anxious gaze moved lazily 
along the boulevard, and Ernest Lockwood fol- 
lowed closely upon his heels—though unobserved 
in the throng—resolved to track the stranger to 
his lodgings, and to mark him, in some way, for 
future observation, if possible—with what suc- 
cés8, we shall see anon. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LICHY, AND HIS PATRONS. 


Tue stranger passed slowly along the Rue 
St. Honore, towards la Verreire, and turned 
into the Rue St. Jacques, to the right. He was 
recognized by no one, apparently, and he seemed 
to know noone inthe multitude of passers-by. 
Shortly before reaching Pont Notre Dame, he 


7 ~ — 


this otherwise very questionable, but quietly 
managed and recherche establishment, in 
peculiar way. 
| Lichy’s was a fashionable gaming-house, but 
it was patronized only by the “ select few ;" and 
| None gained admittance within its confines save 
| those who came properly introduced and vouched 
for by those who had previously been similarly 
| Presented through the known friends of the estab- 
| lishment. There were usually but few persons 
| collected together at once, here ; but cards, pharo, 
| roulette, rouge et noir, were indulged in, heavily, 
by the visitors to these elegant rooms—where, 
upon a single night, it was not uncommon to 
meet with the reckless nobleman or wealthy 
traveller whose stakes, or losses, or winnings, 
would reach a fabulous sum in amount, and who, 
whether fortune favored or frowned upon him— 
would come again and again, eagerly pursuing 
the intoxicating pleasure and excitement attend- 
ant upon the curious mania of indulging in those 
games of chance. 

Monsicur Lichy, however, had grown very 
wealthy in his business. Lichy was, at this 
time, the Crockford of Paris—though he con- 
ducted his establishment in a very much more 
quiet and unostentatious manner, to outward ap- 
pearance. Yet, having been at the head of this 
concern for many years, he had amassed a large 
fortune, and he had drawn around him and into 
his meshes—in the shape of patrons—a circle of 
venturous men, originally of ample means— 
whose pecuniary life-blood he was now slowly 
but surely sucking out, to the very last drop. 

Upon the entrance of the last visitor we have 
spoken of, the person whom Lockwood had track- 
ed to the house arose and greeted him, as he 
came in. He had plainly expected him, and they 
moved aside to one of the curtained recesses, and 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

“ What did you learn, Carlos?” said the first 


er. 

“Nothing that should give us the slightest 
uneasiness,” said the other, encouragingly. 

“And you followed up the matter to a cer- 
tainty ?” 

“ Of course, I did.” 

“And there is no mistake about his intimacy 
with Ashton ?” 

“ Not the slightest. And more than this, since 
the accident, which did not chance to break his 
neck (as it should have done!) Ashton has taken 
him into his confidential service, in some man- 
ner.” 

“Are you sure of this ?” 

“ Yes—so I am informed.” 

“In what capacity ?” 

“TI do not know that.” 

“ This evidently comes of his good fortune in 
arresting the runaway horse.” 


= ' 
most cheerful and inviting to those who visited 
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“ Yes.” 

“ Plays?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” — 

“And loses, of course (” 

“ Of course he does.” 

“Why shouldn't he be the forger?” 

“ True, monsieur ; why '”’ 

The two men continued to converse in a sub- 
dued tone, and when their interview was con- 
cluded, it had been decided to open up a new 
“ sensation,” on the following day, by furnishing 
to the police of Paris some hints regarding the 
probabilities of Lockwood's implication in the 
great forgery, while at the same time the public 
hounds could thus be put on a new scent that 
would at least occupy their time—for a while— 
however slight might be the advantage eventually 
to be secured thereby, to the real cause of justice 
in the premises. 

As we have seen, however, their intended vie- 
tim had the advantage of them, in the fact that 
he had already ingratiated himself in the con- 
fidence of the chief of police, who, through old 
Ashton, knew Lockwood's history, of late; and 
that functionary was already in league with Er- 
nest for the arrest of one of these very parties— 
when the opportune moment should arrive. 
True, Lockwood did not know his man by name, 
but he had had an eye upon him for some time, 
and now he determined to follow him from 
Lichy’s to his lodgings, if possible, and by this 
means learn how and when he might find him, 
should he desire to do so, afierwards. 

Their interview concluded, the two men pass- 
ed out from the recess, drank a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, and bade their host good-night. Tho 
evening was dark and cloudy. Lockwood wait- 
ed with impatience their coming—but at last he 
heard the motion of the opening door, and for 
an instant saw the sharp light that penetrated the 
darkness, from the brilliantly illuminated hall. 
The door closed, and the two men sallied forth 
and turned toward the Bridge of Notre Dame, 
without exchanging a word after leaving the 
house of the noted Lichy. 

Lockwood—in his earnestness not to lose 
sight of the men in front of him —was imprudent, 
and followed them too closely. Suddenly slack- 
ening his pace, Carlos accosted his companion 
with : 

“ Who is he behind us?” 

His companion turned round, but continued 
on into the Rue St. Jacques. He looked for a 
cab, but none was in sight. Lockwood came up, 
and passed—when Carlos recognized him, and 
springing forward, with a well-directed blow, 
felled the unwary Englishman to the pavement! 

“ Quick, monsicur!”’ he said, “ this way !” 

And turning back in the direction they came, 
the two men disappeared, hurriedly—as the 


: : guard came up, and lifted Lockwood from the 
: cautiously, determinately. She confided it to | halted—turned aside, consulted his watch, and “Exactly.” walk. 
a peril to both. or no living soul, and for months after she came hailed a passing cabriolet, into which he enscon- ™ Well—how is my disguise ?” “Who was it?” exclaimed the stranger to 
“Yet, what was she to him? Whatcould she | nossessed of it, no being shared with her the | ced himselt, with directions to the driver to set “Admirable !” 


ever be tohim? He had heard that she was 
even already affianced—and that, too, to her 
equal gn station—to 9 great lord,, somebody. 
Ah! Ifhe had only met her sooner. What 
then? She would have laughed at his protesta- 
tions, had he presumed to make any—of course 
she would! and he would have been disgraced. 

Now, it was too late! He had saved her life— 
for another. She could be nothing to him. And 
yet, her words of thankfulness were earnest, and 
from her own sweet lips he had received the 
assurances of her eternal gratitude and friend- 
ship. But Ernest Lockwood was very poor in 
purse, and Millie Ashtor was pre-eminently beau- 
tiful, and a wealthy heiress. Besides this, her 
station was above him, socially and convention- 
ally; and her former guardian—the diplomatic 
banker—had long entertained his own views in 
regard to the matrimonial disposal of his beau- 
teous and attractive ward, at the proper time. 

With Ashton’s notions of the proprieties of 
life, and the requi of ari ic society, 
no thought, or shade of thought, ever entered his 
brain, that Millie Ashton, the loved and ever 
dutiful ward he had fondled from infancy, could 
by any possible category of circumstances, ever 
be induced to forget the line of what he deemed 
to be her duty, or to forego the requisitions of 
complete obedience to those social and family 
laws to which she had been most carefully edu- 
cated. Her guardian believed her convictions of 
the exact right were intuitive. And so he never 
bethought himself of the possibility that his 
little “Millie” as he called her, would ever 
dream of anything in the way of matrimony save 
to follow Ais ideas of what would be correct and 
proper for her, and her elevated social position. 

She had been taught to consider herself a very 
superior being. Superior in birth, in talents, in 
education, in family connection, in accomplish- 
ments, in personal attractions, in wealth. And 
notwithstanding this, she possessed and observed 
2 peculiar kindness of deportment toward those 
whom she had been educated to treat as her in- 
feriors, which was as singular as it was natural 
and truthful with her. 

Amelia Ashton had experienced no “ strug- 
gle,” thus far, in life. Mer parents had been 
taken from her by death while she was very 
young, and her immense fortune had been left to 
her Uncle Richard, in trust, until she should 
reach the age of twenty-one, when she came into 
its full possession. She had known no want, 
she had felt no care. Her years had been years 
of sunshine and joy, and she never knew the 
hour when she was unhappy, from any real cause. 
Without feeling or realizing restraint, she had 
always accorded implicit obedient to, and cheer- 
ful acquiescence in, her guardian’s recommenda- 
tions, and so she had lived on, quietly, pleasant- 
ly, contentedly—up to the hour when we present 
her to the reader, as the star of female attrac- 





slightest knowledge of it. And least of all did 
Richard Ashton suspect itg birth, or its qx-, 
istence !" } 

It was now the work of but a brief time—such 
was the frequent opportunity of intercourse be- 
tween these two young persons—to teach both 
Ernest and Millie, in the most natural possible 
way, that they were admirably well suited to 
each other’s tastes! And yet weeks and months 
passed away subsequently, without the expres- 
sion of a single syllable between them that sa- 
vored of aught save the most respectful consider- 
ation. Millie resumed her wonted gaiety of 
spirits, for a time, again, and was once more the 
belle of the fete, wherever she vouchsafed to be- 
stow the sunshine of her brilliant and fascinating 
presence. 

Though somewhat tamed in her equestrian 
ambition, in consequence of the peril she had 
encountered, she still made the exercise of riding 
an almost daily habit, and often it occurred that 
Ernest was her companion in these excursions. 
Perhaps her attendant would be the more appro- 
priate term; for the young man never stepped 
beyond the limit of the most cautious respect to- 
ward his employer’s ward, whom, it was true, he 
secretly admired, but whom he dared not ap- 
proach with the slightest hint of avowal of his 
real feelings. The ride became more and more 
protracted, from time to time, almost uncon- 
sciously to either, however—and Millie soon felt 
that the presence of Ernest Lockwood was ne- 
cessary to her happiness. He was well read, his 
powers of conversation were very marked, and 
his address was peculiarly fortunate, at least in 
Miss Ashton’s esteem. And so the time passed 


oe Lockwood proved apt and devoted to 
his new duties in Ashton’s service, and he per- 
mitted no opportunity to escape him, that prom- 
ised any approach to success, in his endeavors to 
ferret out the origin of the crime which had been 
committed, to the accomplishment of which pur- 
pose he devoted himself most assiduously, cau- 
tiously, and resolutely. We have learned how 
he followed out the slight suspicion which had 
occurred to him, upon noting the character of the 
coin deposited by the gamester at Gouche’s, and 
we have seen that he placed his own winnings in 
Monsieur Lapier’s hands, for further investiga- 
tion—through the management of the chief of 
police, subsequently, in accordance with Lock- 
wood’s advice. 

Now, although Lapier had informed the young 
man, very coolly, that this was a trivial matter, 
still the wily commissary thought it of no mean 
import; and accordingly he forthwith visited 
the bank, secretly, and put himself in conference 
with the officials there, believing that it was by 
no means impossible that the coin might be 
traced eventually to its ownership, and thus 


him down at Lichy’s, in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. . ¢ o ¢ ‘ r 

This address waf given in a subdued tone, but 
was overheard by ‘Lockwood, who moved briskly 
away to the corner, hailed another cab, and bade 
the driver to follow the first one at a respectful 
distance, and to leave him, unobserved, in the 
neighborhood of the place where the other vehi- 
cle should stop. In a few minutes afterwards, 
the first carriage halted—the other passed by, 
and turned into a side street, the strange gentle- 
man entered the building—and young Lockwood 
stepped out upon the walk. As he handed a 
crown to his driver, he asked, “what is the 
number ?” 

“ Numero cing—left,” said the man, pointing 
back to the house where the stranger had been 
left. 

“Who occupies it?” asked Lockwood. 

“ Lichy, monsieur.” 

“And who is Lichy ?” 

“I do not know, monsieur. Such is the plate 
at the door-side.”” 

“It is well,” said Ernest, and as the cabs dis- 
appeared, he strolled down towards the Rue de 
Charonne, with his eye upon the door of Lichy’s 
domicil, or whatever it was. Twilight soon set 
in, and evening followed. As it got to be dark, 
Lockwood approached the door of Lichy’s house, 
read the plate, looked around for some evidences 
of the probable character of the place, listened— 
but heard no sound whatever, within, then scan- 
ned the building, carefully, with but little satis- 
faction to himself, and finally stepped into a 
recessed archway, on the opposite side of the 
street, and waited for what might transpire, per- 
adventure, during the next hour, or so; for he 
resolved to watch the stranger, should he re- 
appear, and if not, be would trust to circum- 
stances and events na information as at 
present could be arrivéd at, that would further 
his views. He had scarcely posted himself in the 
shadow of the low arch, when a handsome car- 
riage drove up, from above the Rue St. Louis, 
ata rapid rate, and halted suddenly before the 
door of Lichy’s establishment. Out of this vebi- 
cle there stepped a we!l-dressed man, who, with- 
out exchanging a word with the driver, evidently 
being accustomed to the spot, mounted the steps, 
and without ceremony disappeared through the 
door which seemed to open, of itself, at his 
approach. While young Lockwood quietly 
awaited further demonstrations, outside, we will 
give the reader an inkling of what was trans- 
piring within the building, which was adorned 
with the name of Lichy. 

Tt was a large house, with a somewhat time- 
worn and ancient exterior, and none save those 
who were permitted the entree to its “entertain- 
ments,”’ had the slightest idea of what trans- 
pired within those sombre and quiet walls. The 


“ You did not recoguize me, either ?” 

“T did not suspect you, monsieur!” 

“Good! Twelve days in Paris,’ and not a 
being has yet called me by name, except your- 
self, and you had no suspicions. Seven months 
absence creates a change in one’s appearance, 
verily! And you say that his name is Lock- 
well?” 

“ Lockwood. An Englishman.” 

“ My countryman, Carlos.” 

“Yes.” 

“And he is said to be skillful, talented, expert, 
well-educated—and all that ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well, Carlos—the press is busy with the 
forgery, I see” 

“Yes, monsieur.”” 

“A large reward is offered for the per- 
petrator—” 

“Yes.” 

“ The police is up and doing, too.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Tt was a curiously successful thing 1” 

“ Remarkable, monsieur !’”’ 

“And you say they get no clue ?” 

“ Notan inkling.” 

“No suspicions?” 

“ Not the slightest, monsieur.” 

“ This Lockwood could have had no hand in 
the business—eh, Carlos?” continued the other, 
insinuatingly. 

“This never occurred to me, monsieur.”’ 

“ Well, what think you ?” 

“ T—ah, really—do not know—” 

“ But, don’t you see, such @ thing might oc- 
cur, nevertheless ?”’ 

“The young man is said to be very ingenious, 
and apt—” 

“ How long has he been in Paris ?” 

“Long enough to be implicated in this affair, 
if it were any object to go out of the way to in- 
form—” 

“You have the idea, precisely, Carlos. 
observe, that / know nothing. This youngster 
is in my way. If the notice of the police should 
be turned in that direction, do you see—” 

“Precisely. I comprehend.” 

“ You say he won, at Gouche’s ?” 

“A few double louis—yes.” 

“ He has been there, since, toot” 

“ Repeatedly, monsieur.”” 

“But hasn’t met the ‘ nobleman,’ who played 
so ‘rashly’ there, since that first occasion, I 
think ?” 

“No, monsieur, though he has assiduous'y 
busied himself with inquiries regarding that self- 
same ‘nobleman,’ since.”’ 


You 


“ Well, let us see,” continued the stranger, in 
a lower tone, looking about him, cautiously 
“Young Lockwooi came to Paria about the 
time the forgery was committed 1” 





Carlos, as soon as they came to a place of com- 
parative safety from observation. 

“Your fiiend, the young Englishman, mon- 
sieur ;” said Carlos, in a sharp aie. 

“Are you certain of that?” 

“ Positive!” 

“ How came he here, for God's sake ?” insisted 
the other, excitedly. 

“And why was he thus dogging our footsteps 1” 
asked Carlos. ‘ But come, monsieur, let us not 
loiter in this neighborhood.” And passing on 
briskly to the Pont au Change, they discovered a 
stray cab, into which they hastily entered, with 
the order : 

“To the Hotel de ville—allons !” 

And the vehicle rattled rapidly away amidst 
the increasing darkness. 

Lockwood received the blow which brought 
him down, from behind. He was not scriously 
hurt, however. The gens d’arme who came up 
assisted him to a carriage, and he returned to his 
lodgings but very little wiser than when he left! 

[To BE conTiINUED.] 





THE AFRICAN GORILLA. 


The apes of Bornco, and Sumatra, and even 
such “humans” as the Benicia Buy, are infants 
in comparison with the gorilla. The far-famed 
chimpanzee is a great docile creatare, which can 
never be named in the same day with the gigan- 
tic savage of Central Africa. The gorilla is six 
feet two inches in height, and three feet hetween 
the shoulier blades. The paw is that of a giant, 
three times the size of the human hand. The 
finger measures six inches in circumference. 
There is an immense ridge running perpendic- 
ularly over the cranium ; this and the great jaws 
are packed with muscles of prodigious strength. 
The creature has huge arms, altogether dixpro- 

ortioned to the body. It is covered with black 

air, and has a matted Jock on his head, which 
it has the power of bringing ever its face. Is 
has almost the sagacity ofa man, and almost the 
ferocity of afiend. The male is terribly pugna- 
cious; the female always flies. When they make 
their attack they beat their breasts with their fists, 
making a sound which can be heard a mile. 
Their cry, which has a terrific resemblance to @ 
human voice, can be heard three miles amid the 
reverberation of the hills.—Jndon Luncet. 





——— > 2 + 
WHO LOVE FLOWERS. 

Flowers seem intended for the solace of ordi- 
nary humanity; children love them; quiet, ten- 
der, contentec , ordinary people love them as they 
grow ; luxurions and disorderly people rejoice in 
them gathered. They are the cottager’s treasure; 
end in the crowded town, mark, as with a litle 
broken fragment of rainbow, the windows of the 
workers in whose heart rests the covenant of 
peace. Passionate or religions minds contem- 
plate them with fond, feverish intensity; the 
affection is seen severely calm in the works of 
many cld religious painters, and mixed with more 
open and true country sentiment in those of our 
own pre Raphaelites: To the child and the girl, 
the peasant and the manufacturing operative, to 
the grisette and the nun, the lover and monk, 
they are precious always Sat, to the men of 





prove serviceable in pointing out the party who | interior was superbly appointed, in every respect. “ Yes.” sepreme rae 1 thor ghtfulness, precious only 

. * = : at . H afl : e * . . re s imes ; symbolic al ¥ and pathetic ally often to 

tion in the aristocratie circles of aristocratic | obtained it at first hands. To accomplish this | The parlors were walled with massive mirrors on “ He has been ed d to the prof ef an | the posts, bus rarely for thei owe sabe. The 

Paris. result, required time and patient caution—and | every side, rich silk hangings overshadowed the | accountant?” til eennteen feos tho atens sreshanan’s nod oe 

Was this never-varying calm, this constant | Lapier set himself about it in his usual shrewd | recesses, the most elaborate frescoes adorned the “ Yes. diers’ hands. Such men will tske. in thankful- 

placidity of character and occupation and pre- | and careful manner, while Lockwood (who was | ceilings, the carpets were of the heaviest tuftan, “Is an accomplished pen ” om = of Sane or crowne of thorns—not 
conceived superiority to be eternal? Was the | in constant secret communication with the chief) | the rarely-carved furniture was in most excellent “Yes.” rowns of flowers. —John uskin, M. A. 
existence of the favored and wealthy beauty | put himself upon the scent in anozher direction. keeping with the rest, while from the centres of “ Poor?” ———— 


re cr to experience a ruffle Or, did the hour 
approach when a cloud would appear, and the 
future of her hitherto brilliant but quiet career 
might be shadowed with th ing and dark- 
ness? We shall see. 








The young Englishman had visited Gouche’s 
repeatedly since the night when he took away 
with him the golden louis, in the hope of again 
meeting with the stranger he had thrice seen 
there; but the rash player did not make his ap- 





the two great rooms there depended massive 
chandeliers, elaborately wrought in fret-work ard 
crystal and silver, from which the light of a 
hundred jets threw a brilliant glare over the ele- 
gantly fashioned apartments, rendering the scene 


“As achurch mouse.” 

“ Brings credentials from a branch concern of 
Ashton & Co., in England?” 

“ Yes, moosiear.”’ 

“ Lives expensively, here t” 





| that makes them «rong 








It is not what people eat, but what they digest, 
It ie not what they 
gain, bat what they save, that mekea them neh 
Jt is not what they read, but whet they remen- 
ber, toat makes them learned. It ie not whats 
they protess, bus what they practise, tha: makes 
them righteous 
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OTHE FLAG OF COR UNICNi* 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CITY VISITOR. 
BY MAROARET VERNE. 


“T1’s no use, Katie, the young lady must cer- 
tainly come,” my father said, smiling, and rest- 


ing his eyes pleasantly upon my face. ‘It wont | 


be so very bad for you, I’msure. Here’s Harry 
waiting to relieve you of half your burden, the 
minute that it is placed upon your shoulders.” 

“© dear!’ I said, and looked beseechingly 
towards my bachelor uncle. “ Will you, Uncle 
Harry—will you?” 

“ Will I—will I what?” What is it, Kate t” 
he asked, raising his head lazily from the sofa- 
pillow, where it had been resting for the last 
hour. 

“What! haven’t you heard anything of it? 
Have I got it allto repeat?” I said, a little im- 
patiently. 

“ All to repeat!” echoed Uncle Harry, prop- 
ping up his head with his right hand. 

“ Well, then, Miss Marian Singleton, a proud, 
haughty, arrogant city belle is coming here to our 
plain, old-fashioned, brown house to spend the 
summer.” 

I paused to take breath, and Uncle Harry sat 
upright upon the sofa. “Indeed!” said he, 
smiling. 

“You see her father has failed or something, 
and he’s written to my father, asking permission 
for Miss Marian to spend the summer months 
with us, because he and my father are now and 
always have been fast friends, and he dares ask 
the favor.” 

“ Exactly, my dear Kate,” my father said. 

“ And you see, Uncle Harry, that this Marian 
is monstrously proud, and very beautiful, and 
that she has been used to living in the very high- 
est style; now look here—what a place this is to 
receive such company! I’m sure we shall never 
get along at all together. I’m ready to cry 
about it thiz'very minute.” 

“Which would be the height of foolishness 
in you, Miss Kate!” said Uncle Harry, taking a 
long breath. ‘ This house is plenty good enough 
for Miss Singleton ; it is sweet, fresh and pleas- 
ant, and has one of the dearest little mistresses 
in the world at its head—what more is needed ?” 

“O, you'll say that of course, Uncle Harry,” 
I said, “just to get rid of me. Bat I think I 
know and can see for myself how it is. O, I’m 
sure I shall never get along with Miss Singleton.” 

“Not if I'll promise to help you?” 

I shook my head. “ What can you do?” 

“Try me and see.” 

“ Will you entertain the city belle ?” 

“You” 

“But Bell Hanson, who knows her very well, 
says she thinks country gentlemen beors, and 
that—never mind the rest—you will help me, 
Uncle Uarry ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then tell her to come, father, I’m not afraid,” 
Isaid. “Vil make pies and cakes, and Uncle 
Harry may gather her flowers, and read Tenny- 
son to her.” 

“Precisely,” Uncle Harry said, rising, and 
walking across the room to the door. 

“Wait a bit,” I cried, smiling, “let me look at 
your mouth.” 

He turned around, looking me fully in the face. 
It was a very handsome mouth, ornamented by 
a dark moustache that I saw. A mouth which, 
by the way, had a habit of closing itself very 
firmly and significantly when anything slightly 
displeased its owner. How Miss Singleton’s re- 
mark about country gentlemen would please him, 
I did not know. 

“You can go now,” I said, nodding, “ your 
mouth is pleasant, even kissable.” 

“I trust Miss Singleton will find it so,”’ he an- 
swered, disappearing through the door. 

After this disagreeable matter was decided 
upon, and I knew what must be done, I felt a 
great deal better contented, and set about mak- 
ing ready for our expected guest with a tolerable 
degree of cheerfulness. I re-arranged our one 
simple parlor, and sent to the village for plain 
muslin curtains for the windows. I brought out 
my music and piled it up formidably upon my 
little English piano, and Uncle Harry helped 
me re-cover the home-made ottomans,and brought 
me fresh evergreens and mosses from the woods 
for wreaths and baskets. But the crowning glory 
of my preparations was Miss Singleton’s cham- 
ber. It was the cosiest, prettiest place in the 
whole house, its one window looking out towards 
the east, where the hills were soft and golden in 
the morning, and solemn and stern in the early 
evening. From this window the distant village 
could be seen, the white belfries of the two 
churches rising high above the trees and foliage. 
The morning before our guest came, I made this 
little nest of a place—it was all in white—sweet 
with flowers. She must be hard to suit, indeed, 
if she was not pleased with it, Ithought. Sim- 
ple heart, and simple pleasures!—I was little 
better than a child in my knowledge of the 
world. 

Well, Miss Singleton came. I, for one, shall 
never forget her coming. It was one of the 
greatest events of my life, when the old yellow 
stagecoach stopped before our door with our city 
guest, and I saw with my own eyes the coachman 
throw down the steps and assist her to alight. 
Blushing like a school girl, I went out to meet 
her, and reached out my hand as she threw up 
her veil. She gave one quick glance towards the 
house, then another into my face. 

“ Take my reticule and parasol, if you please,” 
she said, taking a step forward, and handing me 
the articles mentioned. “Is your mistress at 
home t” 

She took me for a servant then. The knowl- 
edge so embarrassed me that I could not answer 
her intelligibly. 

“ T—she—” I began. : 

“Never mind, my good girl,” she said, good- 
naturedly. ‘Show me directly tomy room. I 
am very tired.” 

With these words I was disposed of. I had 
nothing to do but to lead the way to the house. 
Looking back to catch a glimpse of her dark, 
pale face, was an act committed upon my own re- 


| sponsibility. She did not notice it at all, however. 
In the meantime, Uncle Harry, in a blue frock 
and striped shirt, was carrying her baggage into 
the house, and consequently getting very red in 
the face and very much heated. 

| “ Take that largest trunk to my room,” Miss 
} Singleton said, pausing for a moment in the hall, 
| previous to following me up stairs. Servant 
second was disposed of. At that moment I 
caught Uncle Harry’s eye. It was twinkling with 
mischief. 

“Ts Mr. Bostwick at home?” she asked, refer- 
rivg to my father. 

“He is not. Ie left me to receive you,”’ was 
the prompt, brief answer. 

She glanced at Uncle Harry’s frock. 

“O, ah—yes—thank you,” she said, in a per- 
plexed way, her lip curling. ‘ You will please 
take my trunk to my room.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” answered Uncle Harry, 
looking more amused than ever. 

When this c~? . was executed, and I stood 
with Miss S$ a her chamber, I made a 
faltering atter:* Ww tell her who I was. I don’t 
think she heard the first faint word that I uttered, 
for she asked, before I could get any further : 

“ Will Mr. Bostwick and his daughter return 
soon? Unfasten my collar, if you please.” 

As I complied with her request, without an- 
swering her, by the way, I caught a glimpse of 
my face in the opposite mirror. No wonder she 
took me for a servant, I thought. My face was 
as ruddy and plump as a big winter apple; be- 
side it, Miss Singleton’s looked like a lily. My 
hands, though well enough in their shape, looked 
like hands that worked ; hers were white, slender 
and delicate. 

“Will Mr. Bostwick and his daughter return 
soon ?”’ she repeated. 

“I—I am Miss Bostwick, if you please,” I 
said, desperately, making one bold stroke to un- 
deceive her. 

She took a step backward, looking me over 
from head to foot in a surprised, incredulous 
manner. 

“Indeed! Iam happy to meet you,” she re- 
marked, politely. ‘‘Don’t let me detain you 
here a moment.” 

I did not reply. In fact I did not know a sin- 
gle word to say, so I bowed myself out of the 
room, and went down stairs to Uncle Harry, who 
was regaling himself in the kitchen with a huge 
slice of bread and cheese. 

“Capital! She did that royally, Kate,” he 
said, as he caught sightof me. ‘ Did you see 
her look at my frock? By Jove, I was jealous 
of itfora minute. Nota single glance at my 
pet,” he went on, smoothing his glossy moustache. 
“ But—presto, change—that trunk up stairs.” 

When Miss Sing!eton came down to dinner, 
there was a suspicious look about her eyes, as 
though she had been weeping. She bore herself 
like a queen when I presented her to Uncle 
Harry. 

“Mr. Wharton !” she said, haughtily, just re- 
peating his name after me. 

Ilooked at Uncle Harry’s mouth. It had 
grown tremendously proud in a second’s time. 
Alas for Miss Singleton, I thought, as I saw him 
scan her handsome face again and again. The 
dinner was a silent one. After it was over I led 
the way to the parlor. 

“Get your Tennyson’s poems,” I found 
chance to whisper in Uncle Harry’s ear. 

“Tennyson be hanged!” was the spiteful re- 
tort. ‘ Bring me your prayer-book !” 

“Do you play, Miss Bostwick ?”’ asked Miss 
Singleton, glancing towards the poor little piano 
in the corner. 

“A little,” Lanswered. ‘“ Uncle Harry taught 


me.” 

“Indeed!” She turned towards him, that 
same amused look which I had noticed before, 
going over her face. 

“You play then ?” 

The question had a touch of well-bred sarcasm 
running through it. 

“ Indifferently well,—yes, madam,” he answer- 
ed, fixing his eyes, which grew suddenly bold and 
criticising, fully upon her face. 

Miss Singleton dropped her eyes,—changed 
color—and turned her head. 

“You sing, Miss Bostwick, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, with Uncle Harry,” I answered. 

Again she turned to him, and again he met 
her glance with his bold, proud, half-scornful 
eyes. 

During the week, or I may say weeks that fol- 
lowed, I cannot tell how many times Uncle Har- 
ry baffled Miss Singleton with that same proud 
look. I know that slowly, by degrees, he gained 
an equal footing with her, till, at last, he met her 
upon her own ground, and then the game grew 
to be a desperate one. And all this while—Sun- 
days excepted—he wore his coarse blue frock, 
striped shirt, and thick, heavy boots, while the 
young lady appeared her loveliest in dainty cam- 
bric morning-gowns, and floating, gossamer-like 
muslins and berages. As for me I was so anx- 
ious about the management of household affairs, 
and had to work so hard to keep everything in 
order about the house,—to say nothing of the se- 
cret trouble which Uncle Harry gave me, that I 
really began to look pale and thin. 

“ What a pinched face, Katie!’ said my un- 
cle, one evening, glancing trom Miss Singleton, 
to me, as we sat side by side on the sofa. “* What 
in the world has come over you, child ?” 

He had been unusually pleasant, during the 
evening, and when he spoke to me, his voice was 
like a pretty touch of music, it was so tender and 
solicitous. Miss Singleton glanced up, quickly. 

“You are not ill?” she asked, resting her soft, 
white hand gently upon mine. 

“O no, not ill,” I answered,laughing, “‘rest as- 
sured, I am not.” 

But my answer did not seem to satisfy her; and 
when she took her questioning eyes from my farce, 
she dropped them thoughtfully to her lap, still 
resting her hand upon mine. Uncle Harry watch- 
ed her. I looked from one to the other, and 
smiled. His face was deep and strange; hers 
had a pleasant, womanly sweetness about it that 
I had never seen there before. When had the 
change been wrought? Was I the only one who 
wondered !” 
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“ Will you tell Hannah to call meearly, Kate?” | 


asked Uncle Harry, rising, suddenly. “I have 
an engagement in the morning.” 
“1 will call you, myself,” I answered. “ Such 


“Thank you. Good night!” 

As he left the room and ran lightly up stairs, 
Miss Singleton turned to me, and said, holding 
my hands fast, the while: 

“T have been very selfish, Katie —but, as I live, 
I did not know it, until now. I have seen for a 
long time, what a poor helpless thing I was, but 
I did not realize how much I burdened you; but 
it isn’t too late to mend, is it? I’m sure I can 
do something, yet,—and Heaven knows there is 
need enough of it!” 

This was Marian Singleton who spoke !—I 
could hardly believe my own senses, for the mo- 
ment. But her large handsome eyes, bright with 
tears, were raised to my face, questioningly and 
eagerly. They could not be mistaken. 

“Dear Marian!” I said, forgetting all cere- 
mony, I was so touched by her manner, “ don’t 
look so distressed ; you are not a burden to me 
—I’m sure, I like to have you here so much !—I 
wish you could stay always !” 

She laughed through her tears. 

“ Thank you, dear, but it is quite time for me 
to do something. I will commence to-morrow 
morning, and Le your chore-girl,—your appren- 
tice. I will get up when you do, in the morning. 
No, don’t try to dissuade me from it,—perhaps 
it is the only good reaglution that I ever made; 
and your Uncle Harry says—” 

She stopped short, and blushed very red. I 
tried not to notice her embarrassment, but found 
myself, at the same time, pressing her hands 
closely in mine. 

“ You shall get up then,” I said. ‘I will sure- 
ly awaken you.” 

She made me repeat the promise three or four 
times more, before she left me that night, each 
time looking so earnest and resolute that I won- 
dered more than ever at the change. 

“In the morning, she was up before I was, and 
down stairs ; dressed in the plainest of morning 
wrappers, with her dark hair combed straight be- 
hind her ears, and coiled in a heavy knot at the 
back of her head. I found her before the kitchen 
stove, trying to kindle a fire. The first attempt 
was a failure; the second the same; the third,— 
well, I went up stairs on a slight errand, and 
when I came back, Uncle Harry was gravely as- 
sisting her. I think the little white, trembling 
hands conquered, but they presented a spotted, 
crocky appearance when the battle was won. 

From the stove she went to the parlor and 
commenced putting that to rights. In the course 
of an hour 1] looked in upon her, to see what 
progress she had made. 

“ Capital !” I cried, “ capital !” 

At that moment the sound of horses’ feet were 
heard down the road. We both looked out of 
the window. 

“ Uncle Harry!” I cried. 
tery of his early rising.” 

But he was not alone. Fannie Winslow, the 
merriest bells of the# lo, rede with him. 

“He rides well,” J rémarked, indifferently, ‘ 
turning to Marian. \ 

“Finely,” she answered. “What can I do 
now?” she added, quickly. ‘*O, my chamber!” 

She was half way up stairs, before I could an- 
swer. I called her, but she did not look back, 
once, or pay the least heed to me. After this, 
Marian and I were very happy together. She 
was an apt scholar, as well as a faithful one. Her 
improvement was marked and rapid. In this 
way, the bright, golden summer passed,—and 
the autumn came softly along, leaving the foot- 
prints of red at every step. We were sitting one 
night before the fire, Uncle Harry, Marian and 
I, when father came in from the village, and toss- 
ed a letter in Marian’s lap. 

“O, 'mafraid they want you!” I exclaimed, 
waiting, breathlessly, as she tore open the mis- 
sive. ‘“ Read it, quick.” 

“ Yes, dear,”’ she said, her eye lighting on a 
word at the bottom of the page, “ but—but it is 
long.” 

She grew very white as she read. I glanced 
up at Uncle Harry. He had arisen from his chair, 
and was moving restlessly about the room. As 
she finished reading, she crushed the letter in hew 


| 
| 
| 
| @ request is too rare to be neglected.” | 
| 


“ There’s the mys- 


“ Pleasant news,?” questioned Uncle Harry, 
smiling, faintly. 

“Yes—I must go home. Father wants me. 
He has recovered his business, again. Every- 
thing is well settled. I—yes, I shall have to go.” 

“ We can never live without you, in the world, 
Marian !” IJ said, the tears beginning to start. 
“Can we, Uncle Harry ?” 

“T’m afraid not,” he answered, gravely. 

“But there is some one coming after me, next 
week,” she faltered, the color going from her 
face again. 

“ What !—not that rich old curmudgeon. I 
don’t care—he may come a thousand times, he 
shan’t have you, shall he, Uncle Harry.” 

Uncle Harry did not answer, this time, but he 
looked very stolid, and kept his eyes fixed upon 
the fire. 

“Why don’t you answer?” I asked, impa- 
tiently. “ Marian will think you don’t want her 
to stay.” 

“ Will she?” 

“ Will she ?”’—that was all. 
shaking the perverse man. 

“Come here,” I said, taking Marian by the 
arm, and leading her out into the hall. “ Now 
tell me all about it.’’ 

“Yes, but don’t talk so to your Uncle Harry 
about it, Kate, if you love me, don't. It isn’t 
much, after all; father wants me to marry that 
man—you know—that Mr. Stevens, and he is 
coming down after me I can by-and-by, you 
know—after awhile—bnt it came so sudden, to- 
night, that somehow I thought I should faint, for 
aminute. Don’t mind it, dear—let me go up to 
my room.” 

“No you wont,” I said, still holding her fast 
by the arm, as I threw open the door leading in- 
to the parlor. “ Come here, Uncle Harry. No 
(to Marian), I shan’t release you. There, now 
talk to her if you areever going to,” I said, giv- 
ing up my place, and gliding sofily up stairs. 


I felt just like 


me love you, Marian. 





(Heaven forgive me, but when I got to the top 


of the stairs I stopped; and when I stopped, I 
listened.) 

“Do you want to marry this man, Marian?” 
began Uncle Harry, precisely as if he had been 
hearing every word that we had said. 

“I don’t love him very much,” she answered, 
evasively, and with a little show of spirit. 

“Good !” I said to myself, putting my hand 
over my mouth for fear that I might speak 
aloud. 

“Do you love any one else better!” 

No answer. 

(“ Good again !"") 

“When you came here, in the early summer,” 
Uncle Harry went on, not at all discouraged, and 
precisely as though he were going to preach a 
sermon, I thought I would teach you a lesson,— 
not so much for your good as to satisfy my 

ride.” 

“You did! you did!” broke in Marian. 

I leaned my head forward. It was beginning 
to grow interesting. 

“No, no, dear—you have been the teacher and 
I the pupil. You have taught me by your brave, 
womanly course, how mean and contemptible I 
was in the part I tried to play. You have made 
You are rich, that is all 
I can say now.” 

“Rich if you love me, O, so very rich!” she 
answered, fervently. 

A moment’s silence ensued. 

“Will you stay—with me?” he added, hes- 
itatingly. 

Marian kissed him. I suppose that was her 
answer. 

“My home is a humble one—” 

I could not stand that. Uncle Harry Wheat- 
on owned the finest house in town. He meant, 
by his humble home, a little, old red cottage, that 
Marian knew was his. She had visited it a hun- 
dred times with me. So I broke out, at this 
juncture, forgetting all caution : 

“Itis a story, Marian ; he owns the great white 
house on the hill, and he’s keeping it a secret 
from you. Don’t believe a word he says!” 

There were two hurried exclamations of sur- 
prise, at this onset, and then Uncie Harry Wheat- 
on came bounding up the stairs. 

“You little minx—you’ve been listening all 
this time, have you !”” 

But Levaded him. Let the story end here. 
Marian staid. But the “ old curmudgeon” came 
after her. Strange, but after she became Uncle 
Harry’s wife, he came again, and again, and—he 
says now, thai the arrangement was an excellent 
one, because by it, I came to marry him,—“ the 
old curmudgeon.” 





THE COUNTERFEIT SEALS. 


An incident in the trial of Ahmet Pasha will 
serve to show the depth of his treachery and the 
blackness of his heart: 

“ Why did you allow this wholesale murder of 
the oa of the sultan’s city?” said Fuad 

asha. 

“ To punish the Christians,’’ coolly replied the 
late governor-general. 

“Punish the Christians! For what? Iam 
not aware that you had any orders to punish the 
Christians—let the see them.” 

“The Christians had conspired against the 
government of the sultan, and I wished to pun- 
ish them for their treachery.” 

“Show me your evidence of this i 1g 


® 
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BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


Tke Marvel, in his “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
“A man without some sort of re- 
ligion is at best a poor reprobate, the foothall of 
destiny with no tie linking him to infinity, and to 
the wondrous eternity that is begun within; but a 
woman without it is even worse—a flame without 
a heat, a rainbow without color, a flower without 
perfume. A man may in some sort tie his frail 
hopes and his honors to this weak, shifting ground- 
tackle, to his business or the world ; but a woman 
without that anchor calied Faith is a drift and a 
wreck! A man may clumsily continue a sort of 
moral responsibility out of relations to mankind ; 
but a woman, in her comparatively isolated 
sphere, where affection and not purpose is the 
controlling motive, can find no basis in any oth 

er system or right action but that of spiritaal faith. 
A man may craze his thoughts and his brain to 
truthfulness in such poor harborage as fame and 
reputation may stretch before him ; bat a woman 
—where can she put her hope in storms if not in 
Heavent And that sweet trustfutness—that 
abiding love—that enduring hope, mellowing 
every page and scene of life—lighting them with 
apron radiance, when the world's storms break 
ike an army with smoking cannon—what can 
bestow it all buta holy soul, tied to what is strong- 
er than an army with cannon? Who has enjoy 

ed the love of a Christian mother bat will echo 
the thought with energy, and hallow it with a 
tear?” 





Our Curious Department. 
prepared fe The Fag of our Uaioa.} 


Mary Queen of Scots’ Missal. 

The following is an account of a missal which formerly 
belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, now in the Imperial 
Library, St. Petersburg:—‘' This missal, or prayer-book, 
is bound in purple velvet; the leaves are of rich vellum, 
of « large octavo size; it is ten inches long, seven broad, 
aod an inch anda halfthick The sheets are bighly illu- 
minated with pictures of enints with Saxo-Latin inecrip- 
tions under them. In various parts were originally blank 
spaces that have been filled up with observations and 
lines of poetry in French, and in the queen's own hand- 
writing, and with two signatures. On the first page are 
these words, ‘ This belongs to me, Mary.’ 


Jaw dislocated by Vomiti 

A jolly Englishman, a night or two since, drank of vari- 
ous beverages that made his stomach complain fiercely, 
and the poor fellow could find no relief, except by voanit- 
ing. His last effort was an unusual wpAcaring, and in 
opening his mouth to the required extent, he dislocated 
his lower jaw. After rapping it about for some time, he 
found he was not s surgeon equal to the emergency, and 
with chin dropped and mouth wide extended, he pro- 
ceeded to a physician's office. The jaw was soon ret, for 
which service he is extremely grateful, but irn’t anxious 
to have bis name mentioned. 





Ice Showers of India. 

The following is an account of the squalls and storms 
preceding the monsoon rains in Eastern or Central India: 
Three or four of these occur during the months of April 
and May, and are frequently accompanied by furious 
hail-storms, the hail being on an average about the size of 
walnuts, frequently that of duck’s eggs—-single hailstones 
have occasionally been found from one to three pounds 
in weight. There are, indeed, four cases on record, within 
the last seventy years, of masses of ice having fallen from 
the firmament of from hulf a ton tos ton and a baif in 
weight. 

An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of @ race of Indians in New Mexico, 
who are entirely different from any tribe on the continent, 
and are supposed to be descended from the Tollecs, who 
Preceded the Aztecs. They are small, have a pecuilar con- 





’ 

said Fuad Pasha. Litas 

“ Here it is; read it, and see that I have been 
faithful to my master.” And Ahmet Pasha drew 
forth a long document, signed by the seals of 
about fifty of the principal citizens of Damascus, 
containing a plot against the Turkish government. 

“ Send for the persons whose names are ap- 
pended to this d , and them with 
these signatures. 

They were brought and examined and cross- 
questioned, but no light could be gained. They 
denied all knowledge of such a document, but 
acknowledged the resemblance of the signatures 
and seals to their own. Their astonishment 
seemed so natural that Faad Pasha was for a mo- 
ment puzzled to know whether the pasha was 
deceiving him, or whether the Christians were 
really conspirators, or the victims of some hellish 
fraud. A few moments’ reflection suggested an 
expedient which solved the difficulty. The seal- 
makers of all Eastern cities are limited in num- 
ber, and are licensed by the government; and as 
every man’s signature is thus in their hands—for 
Orientals, instead of signing their names, use a 
small copper or brass seal—they are placed under 
bonds, to prevent them from committing forgery. 
An order was given for the arrest of six seal- 
makers of Damascus, and they were brought 
into court. Being duly questioned as to the 
number of seals made by them during the year, 
they gave no indication of bad faith, when Fuad 
Pasha announced the discovery of the forgery of 
fifty Christian names, and told them as they 
hoped for pardon, to confess fully their guilt. 
Greatly terrified, two seal-makers came forward 
and threw themselves at his feet. They testitied 
that they had been taken secretly to the house 
of a Turkish effendi, and were forced by threats 
of violence, to inake duplicates of fifty Christian 
seals in their possession, but they were entirely 
ignorant of the use made of them, as they were 
sent away by the effendi with a reward, after hav- 
ing given a solemn promise never to make the 
matter public. Fuad Pasha arose from his seat, 
and after spitting inthe face of Ahmet Pasha, 
ordered him to the lowest dungeon.— Syrian Let- 
ter inthe Boston Traveller. 
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BRAZILIAN FORESTS. 


When we look at the beautiful rosewoods, I 
think we have hardly begun to see the best spec- 
imens of the Brazilian forests. Ere long the 
railroads into the interior, which have been char- 
tered, will bring to the seacoast those giants of 
the forest. I have been surprised, again and 
again, in looking at those beautiful trees, which 
are of the “sensitive plant” character. When 
the sun goes down, they fold their leaves and go 
to slumber, and are not aroused until by the 
morning san and singing birds. I observed in 
some portions of the interior that rosewood was 
used for very common purposes. In Christian 
oxearts the spokes would be made of rosewood 
And I use the term Christian oxcarts in distine- 
tion from Roman oxcarts, where the axle and 
wheel turn together. Rosewood is used in carts 
made like ourown. The teeth of cogwheels are 
often made of it. A gentleman showed me in 
his sugar house a bearn nearly forty feet in length, 
and three or foar in diameter, which he toid me 
was a violet-colored rosewood. He took me 
then to his pig pen, and—would you telieve it, 
ladies ’—his pig pen was made out of rosewood ! 
I would not have you understand that it looked 
like the legs of a pianoforte. Nothing of the 
kind; for when left rough and exposed to the 
weather, it becomes as plcbeian in ite appearance 
as our own aristocrat, the black wainut of the 
Mississippi. When I returned, I broaght with 
me a box of mosaic, made up of perhaps a hun- 
dred pieces of Brazilian wood. from the purest 
white to ebony black.—J. C. Fletcher. 





jon of skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and 
live by agriculture. They wear cloth, build with tcols 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and walle with 
mortar. They have now seven small towns; but the 
ruins of their ancient cities show that they were once in- 
habited by millions. 





Extraordinary Longevity. 

Daniel McGrath died at Montreal, recently, at the age 
of 110 years. He was born in Waterford county, Ireland, 
and retaioed his mental faculties to the last. His oceu- 
pations through life were mostly out-of-doors He was 
six ands half feet in height, with a well proportioned 
frame, lived a life of uniformity, temperate, though not 
abstemious, was the husband of two wives, and the father 
of sixteen children, twelve of them daughters. 





A curious Case. 
Aman does not often hear his own funeral oration de- 
livered from the pulpit, but that advantage was enjoyed 
lately by # papai crusader, M. Gicquel, who formed one 
of the congregation of the birhoy of Poictiers. and heard 
his virtues extolled as one of the marty re at Casteifidardo. 
He had turned up unexpectedly that morning from Itely 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now just about to commence ite turd volume. it i# in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Ciacie, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such # jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it allords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
i No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisementa admitted; so that the object of the grentert 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite und convenient shape, the Folio Fokm, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large colusuns of original aud 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal iv full to the brim each week of Gnely 
Written stories, shetohes, adventures, biographies of exui- 
beat men and of famous women, prove sod poetic geme, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and dou netic 
news, gose'p of tue day, sparkling gems from pew books, 
aod wit and humor, forming a mort captivating weekly 
Meiange. The pian of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, enet and west. It is entirely 
neutral im polities, and ai) sections! snd sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itec!f a Warocoms Guret to each 
and al!, rather than toinduige in jarring disenssionst =No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciatio 
every one. In ail respects it ls 


FRESH AND BEACTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the pacue @ corpse of EW aNb BRiLtIANT 
WRiTeRs , and it will follow the lead of other journe! 
that is published. It presents s chavte and elegant head- 
ing, and ie printed upon heavy, flne white paper, one 
rick, clear font of type, cast expiemely for it. Thue 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
& charming visitor for any fami'y In the land. In the o4 
iterial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady contributors 
&re organized, es weil as severni sterling writers of the 
other sex, and it is promised thet no weekly journs! in 
the world shall excel st in pleasing Variety, and the wui- 
versal juterest of each ruccewtive iaeue 

Owning one of the oldest and largest Newspaper eetat- 

lishuwents im the United States, the suberriter eens 
unlimited facilities whikb ensure the completeners and 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journai 
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I LOVE THEE!—I LOVE THEE! 
nr THOmAs HOOD. 


T love thee !—I love thee! 
Tis all that I can sey; 

It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day; 

The very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray: 

1 lowe thee'—I love thee! 
fs all that I can say. 


I love thee'—I love thee! 
Is ever on my tongue; 

In all my proudest poesy 
That chorus still is sung. 

It is the verdict of my eves 


T love thee'—I tove thee! 
Thy bright and hazel glance; 

The mellow lute upon those lips 
Whose tender tones entrance. 

But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs, 
That still these words enhance: 

I love thee!—I love thee! 
Whatever be thy chance. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TREASURE TROVE. 





BY HOWARD LIVINGSTONE. 

A BRILLIANT autumnal sunset shining upon 
the gold and crimson trees, induced me to con- 
tinue riding on to the next town. I took a hasty 
supper at the little inn, and my horse, refreshed 
by his oats and the vigorous rubbing of Jack 
Minden, started fresh as ever, upon the evening 
exercise. The sun went down, just as we as- 
cended the hill beyond the town; but left such 
piles of golden glory behind him that I scarce re- 
gretted his going, until the twilight was fairly 
upon me. 

Napoleon fell into a steady trot, and for sev- 
eral miles, I heard nothing but the regular sound 
of his footsteps, except when a scared bird would 
trill out a shrill note, or a distant dog bayed the 
bright harvest moon whose brilliant lastre was 
now shed over the scene. The dews were falling, 
and now sparkled in her light like gems. There 
grew upon all things a tinge of solemnity which 
affected my nerves, and I wished myself back at 
the little inn again, for I was awed by the in- 
creasing beauty of the evening. It made me 
sad. I never feel gay by moonlight. It seems 
to wear too solemn a beauty for light words to be 
spoken beneath its radiance. 

As Tascended another hill, I saw the lights of 
the town to which I was going, and the sight and 
& murmuring hum which I now heard, dispelled 


and, still nestling close to my arm, was the child 

T had rescued, now rejoicing in a full suit of little 

Caroline’s. John happened to know the ruffian, 
into whese hands she had fallen, and was pre- 

pared to give even greater credence to the child's 

story than myself. 

A systematic course of hardships and exposure, 
and a brutal punishment inflicted for each in- 
ability to bear it, seemed to have been her bitter 
lot—until, this night, goaded into unutterable 
madness and terror, after a cruel beating, she 
had risen from her straw bed upon the garret 
floor, and crept softly down stairs, escaping easily 
through an open window and running off, she 
knew not whither. She was afraid to appeal to 
any one near, lest she might be taken back ; so 
she had ran on in the wildness of her despair. 
We found that she had actually come eight miles 
thus thinly clad. She had walked beside my 
horse, not expecting to be taken up, but merely 
because it seemed good, as she expressed it, to be 
near anything alive; and when I spurred him 
on, she said she thoaght that she was dying ; 
such pain went through her heart. 

The heat of the fire and the excitement of talk- 
ing—for it seemed that she had seldom been 
allowed to speak—kindled a glow upon her 
cheek, and showed me what a beautiful child 
she really was, notwithstanding the cruel bruises 
which her face, neck and arms displayed. Her 
name was Olive Rosseter. Her father and mother 
died during an epidemic at the South, and she 
was brought to New England by a servant of the 
family ; they two being all that survived. She 
wept bitterly when she spoke of this person who 
seemed to have been all that the kindest mother 
could have been to her. She brought the child 
home to her friends, but they were poor, and 
Hannah sewed for their living, until she grew 
sick, and remained sick a long time—probably 
she died of consumption. 

Then a man and his wife wanted her, and they 
moved away from the town where the child 
might have found better friends among Hannah’s 
poor relations. Somehow, she had forgotten the 
name of thetown. So many places were in her 
mind that she could not distinguish events which 
had passed in each; so we had no means of 
knowing except by trusting to the innocent face. 
That was too truthful to distrust. 

Passing over a variety of circumstances which 
she related with a modest propriety that charm- 
ed us all, I must tell you how gladly the little 
creature found refuge with my mother at our 
family mansion in Thornfield. We two had 
lived together, with no other family except ser- 
vants, from my earliest remembrance. My 
mother was ot feeble health, but of strong spirit ; 
and to her I owed all that was good or firm in 
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my sombre thoughts as I rode on to a scene full! 
of glad, stirring, sounding life. Before the very 
entrance of the town, I stopped. For the last 
ten minutes I had fancied that I heard a noise 
close to my horse’s heels, that, had I heard it 
in the woods through which I had passed, would 
have driven me nearly mad with terror. I do 
not deny it. I am not a.brave man naturally. 
Asa child, I was timid; and the injudicious 
training I received went far to confirm me as a 
bit ofa cowardly boy. Asa man, I do not think 
that I had improved upon the attribute. 

The noise was like the pattering of small feet, 
yet scarcely like any animal’s. I had a shud- 
dering horror come over me, for I confess to 
being superstitious ; and what if this was some 
troubled spirit? I can affort to laugh now, but 
it was too painful to me then. To a sensitive 
mind, this grappling with shadowy terrors is a 
trying thing. 

Presently I took courage to spur Napoleon to 
greater speed. The noise quickened for a few 
minutes, then slackened, and I congratulated 
myself that I had, at least, escaped the annoy- 
ance for a time. I grew bolder and looked 
around. Far back upon my horse’s track, I saw 
a little white figure, its shape fairly defined by 
the broad stream of moonlight that flowed direct- 
ly across the path where it stood. I fancied 
that I could see its arms thrown up. I hesitated. 
I tried to reason against my superstitious fears, 
and said to myself “ Gabriel Annesley. are you 
aman of full-grown strength and stature—and 
do you fear this wee shadowy thing that pursues 
you no longer, but stands as if imploring you to 
return t” 

And I turned Napoleon’s head and went back. 
In the middle of the road, stood a child, its little 
arms and feet bare and glittering like snow in 
the moonlight. I spoke to it, and the rich, soft 
tones that floated to my ear dispelled all my 
previous ideas of a spirit voice. 

“Who are you, and where are you going? 
How came you here in the wood at this time of 
night?” were the questions which I rained upon 
the little creature, as I threw myself from my 
horse and alighted down beside it. 

“ Tam a poor, motherless little girl, and I am 
going anywhere, from cruel people,” was her 
response. 

Good heavens! thonght I, are there wretches 
in the world wicked enough to harm this little 
innocent being? I asked no more questions, for 
she was shivering with the nizht air, and she &ad 
evidently hurried away from the scene of her 
distresses with nothing but night clothes upon 
her shrinking little frame. 

I took her up and placed her upon Napoleon’s 
back, covering her from head to fvot with a large, 
plaid scarf, which I had not felt coid enough to 
put on; mounted behind her and drew her little 
form close, shielding her with my arms in which 
she nestled as if with a sense of deep security. 

She could not have been more than eight or 
nine years old—was slight an@ thin. Her hair 
had been mercilessly cut off in different lengths, 
but it coukd not be kept from curling, and now 
looked fantastic enough, as the curls, some long, 
some short, and glittering with the evening dews, 
hung to her shoulders or lay upon the beautifully 
shaped head. She told me her story, but I had 
to draw it out by degrees, for she seemed un- 
willing to blame any ome. I gathered enough to 
know that eke had been with those whose ten- 
devest mercies were crueltics. 

H-lt an hour after, I was seated beside a biaz- 
ing fire, at my fritnd John Wakelield’s tea-table, 





my ch God bless her! she sits opposite 
my writing-table now, as I record her thankful 
acceptance of the little daughter I had brought 
her, and recall the tears which she shed, as she 
looked on the dear child’s scars and stains. 





Thad just left college, and was preparing to 
study medicine as a p I was glad that, 
in the brief years in which I; must leave my 
mother, I could leave my little Olive to be a 
companion to her. I decided that she should 
not go to school, and we provided teachers for her 
at home. Ihad a fancy to keep her from the 
contagion of schools—to try a novel way of edu- 
cating her, in which and puni 








handsome boy (I called every one a bot that had | 
not arrived to twenty-fire years), and possessed 
& good fortune. What right had I then to re- 
fuse my ward's affections to one whose advan- 
tages and really good qualities made him a fitting 
match for any one of the daughters of our most 
aristocratic families * Yet who can describe the 
pain of thus giving away to another a being who 
seems exclusively your own? 

Tcould not speak of it to her yet—but my | 
mother’s quick eye saw that there was something | 
the matter with me, and she wormed out the | 
secret, as only a weman knows how. I thought 
she looked disappointed ; but soon she began to 
talk to me about Jennie Effingham, Tom’s sister. 

“I wonder you never proposed for her, Eus- 
tace. She is a good girl, and physicians ought to 
have wives. Not,” she added, “ that you should 
ever go from this house to live, and then, if 
Tom should marry Olive, we can all live to- 
gether.” 

I sat in a sort of silent rage to hear my own 
dear mother plotting in this way. 

“Jennie Effingham be — hanged, and her 
brother with her!” I thundered out, at length. 

There was a merry twinkle in my mother’s eye, 
as she begged me not to consign my friends to 
such a dismal fate. If I did not choose to marry 
T need nog hinder Tom Effingham. Had I told 
Olive? 

“No,” I said, shortly. 

“Well, she ought to know, Eustace. Shall I 
tell her?” 

It was a welcome offer, for truth to tell, I could 
not ask her to be the wife of another. But my 
mother chose a time when she knew I was in the 
library and could hear all she said. When she 
told her, Olive uttered a ery that went to my 
heart. She had just come down stairs, and did 
not know I was within hearing. My mother set 
forth all the advantages of the match—advan- 
tages which I could not gainsay, but of which 
the enumeration pierced rie to the soul. 

A long pause ensued. “ Does Eustace know 
this?” she asked. My mother told her how it 
came about, and said, what was quite true, that 
I did not like to mention it to her. She added 
what was not quite true, that I thought it a good 
match. 

Olive did not speak again and soon left the 
room, and I went out, returning quite late. I 
found the room deserted. My mother now went 
often to bed before I came, but had always left 
Olive to wait for me, and she had wonderfully 
improved those lonely hours by reading and 
study. The lights were turned down, and no 
sound was to be heard ; but as I came near the 
fire, I caught a glimpse of some one knecling by 
a chair. 

“Is that you, Olive?” 

A smothered sob was the only answer. I 
knelt down beside her, and cruelly asked her why 
she was weeping. 

“Has Tom Effingham been here?” I asked, 
with a savage voice. She softly answered that 
he had. 

“ Then these tears axe ¥s, I suppose ?” 

“ They are, indeed} (Cool—was it not? 

I started up in agofy of soul, that I would not 
have confessed to my best friend. 

“Olive! Iam going away to-morrow.” 
She tried to speak, but could not. 
2 I have had an offer to-day to go to Europe on 
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should never again be presented to her mind. 
Poor thing ! she bad received sufficient for a life- 
time. So, she and my mother were alone ex- 
cept for my few and far-between visits. 

When at length I became the medical adviser 
of all Thornfield, in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Hammond’s practice, Olive was the 
happiest creature alive. She had so longed for 
my coming home—so earnestly desired my pres- 
ence and the opportunity of working for me. 
She became to me all that the most devoted sis- 
ter could be. 

Her tastes were exquisite, and she made our 
somewhat old-fashioned home very beautiful, 
without altering, in the least, its antique sur- 
roundings. It was like the trailing flowers 
which we find garlanding ancient walls—giving 
lightness and bloom to what would otherwise be 
too solemn in its gloom. She herself was a 
spring flower that made our old rooms full of 
lavish beauty. How I had contented myself 
there, as a boy, was now a mystery, or how my 
mother could ever have lived without her little 
Olive. 

We saw more company now. It was neces- 
sary that I should extend my acquaintance ; and 
Olive won the love and admiration of all. She 
was three or four years older than I thought, 
when I found her, and she was now fifteen and 
developing into sweet and beautiful woman- 
hood. How fair she looked, with her pure, soft, 
feminine face, set like a sweet picture in its frame- 
work of the loveliest light brown curls tinged 
with a rich, sunny glow! 

My Olive! mine own! So I loved to call her 
in spite of my mother’s pleasant chiding. Noth- 
ing suited Olive better than for me to call her 
thus, when she was found by me watching and 
waiting for my return home. No duty seemed 
too hard for her to accomplish then. My mother | 
said she was making me lazy, when she brought 
my cloak and carried it to its place, and arranged 
my slippers and dressing gown 80 daintily by 
my chair, bringing with her own hands my 
chocolate, though there were servants in plenty 
to do these things. 

“Let her alone, mother!” I would say. 
“ Olive is as well-pleased to do it as I am to re- 
ceive it—and what is done for love, is so much 
sweeter to me than when it is bought and paid 
for.” 

“I thought I was being paid,” said Olive, 
meekly. Somehow it did not often occur to me 
that we were her benefactors. Her beneficent 
presence in our house seemed like an actual gift 
to us, and so it was; agift from Heaven to cheer 
the lonely old Thornficld house, making light 
and music and beauty fill its rooms. 

Meantime, I became fiercely jealous of young 
Tom Effingham, who actually made love to 
Olive, though the kittle innocent did mat know 
it, until Tom had the insolence to ask me to 
sanction it. J] was thunderstruck, for he was a 





le «=A thrill ran through my heart. Only pitied! 


| feather in her mind. 


| on the best treatment of heart disease.” 


I was to decide to-morrow. I have 
decided.” 

This was literally true. 

She rose and tottered to the chair where I sat. 

“ Going away, Eustace! to leave us alone ?” 

“Certainly. My mother can bear it, and Mr. 
Effingham, for whom you are weeping, can con- 
sole you.” 

“O, Eustace, this is cruel. It is not like you.” 

She had crept close to my arms, and laid her 
head on my shoulder. It melted my savage 
mood—this sisterly tenderness. 

“Never speak that name to me again, Eus- 
tace.” 

“Never speak it! 
yourself—” 

“seid, or should have said, if you had not 
been so passionate, that I pitied Mr. Effingham, 
because he seemed so miserable.” 


What, when you said 


“Then you do not love him, Olive?” 

“O,no! I tried to love him, because your 
mother said you wished it; but I could not, and 
Itold him so. I wept, because he seemed to 
feel it so deeply.” 

“And what would suit you, my child, if one 
like Mr. Effingham, young, handsome and rich, 
does not?” 

She buried her face in her hands and whisper- 
ed a sentence which I shal! not repeat, but which 
I repaid by many kisses. 

I did not go to Europe, and in less than a year 
Olive was my wife. How happy we have lived! 
My mother lives with us, unburdened by any 
care of housekeeping. My little wife saves her 
all anxiety. 1 have outlived the romance of 
earlier days, yet I remember that hour of suffer- 
ing as vividly as ever. In my dreams, I some- 
times live it over again, and wake with a deep 
pain at my heart, which I cannot conquer until 
the morning liz ht. 

Sometimes I rally her upon the sweet words 
which she spoke to me that night. She takes 
my jesting with a patience that charms, while it 
amuses me, snd only says in reply, “Love, I 
should speak them, if we could live that evening 
over egain.” 

And I know she would ; and I know, too, that 
the tec years which are between us weigh not a 
She has just looked up 
from ber work, and said, “Are you writing a lec- 
ture, Eustace’” And I reply, “yes, darling ! 











GOOD HUMOR. 

Good humor is the clear sky of the soul, 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly, 
and the sun of feuias encounter no vapors in his 
passage. "Tis the mostexquisite beauty of tne 
face ; a redeeming grace in a homely one. Jt os 
like the green in the landscape, harmonizing with | 
every color, mellowing tbe glories of the bright, 
and softening the bue of the dark; or like a 
flute in full conoert of instruments, a sound, not | 
at first discovered by the ear, yet filling up the | 
breaks in the eoucord with its deep meiody. 
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On the twenty-seventh is the Chure! 
St. John the Evangelist. This is in commem- 
oratian of his drinking poison witbout dying in 
consequence. The twenty-eighth is “Chi 
mas,” or “ Holy lonocent’s Day,” held in com 
memoration of the slaughter of the innocents by 
Herod, and is celebrated by the Church of Rome 
with masses. 


festival of 


jer. 


It is considered unlucky to begin 


| any work upon this dey 


| 
per an- rable the nen » - 
nu n, invariably im advance, being discontinued at the | - by Commences t of sleighing ° 


Here in this latitude, this month is made mem- 


the 
great northern carnival, Christmas, rarely passes 


| without giving us a fall of snow, the forerunner 


Tarerts.—An Englich actor by th- same of Gale plaved | 


* Corinthian Tom" wheo “ Tom and Jerry" was firet 
produced in Boston. The late G. H. Barrett was the 
original ‘Corinthian Tom" at the Federal Street 


Theatre. } 
T. C., Medford, Mase —Both the words and music of the 


Marseilies Hymn were composed by Captain Nouget de 
Lille, at Strasburg, in 1791. 

C. C.—Litmus paper, which is blue, is reddened by the 
feeblest acid, and hence is used ase test for the pres- 
ence of acids. When thus changed, it is restored to its 
original color by the application of an nikal 

L. L —Lron-works were established in England by the 


Romans 

P. C.—The pyrotechnists use lampblack mixed with cun- 
powder to produce a very red flame. 

is the sole source of exchangable value, 

and, consequently, of wealth. Adam Smith says, * La- 
bor was the first price, the original rehase-money , 
that was paid for ail things. It was not by gold or by 
silver, but by laber. that all the wealth of the worid 
was originally purchased.” 

Hovusewire. — Paper 
try about two petiol years ge 

Quenist.—In 1837 the number of street-beggars in ae 
tin was pearly one , Or about o 
the entire population of the city. 

8. M —Prescott saye that the hereties condemned to be 





of the merry belle. This year the feathéry flakes 
have descended earlier, giving promise of an un- 
usually wide scope to the sleighing season. 

It is only the invalid who shrinks from the 
cold kiss of December. To one who enjoys 
good health, there is life and vigor even in the 
icy blast that sweeps from the frozen north across 


the bleak hills and over the wintry valleys. One 


| can stride off ten miles over the frozen ground 


and get up the glow of summer in his veins, and 


| the blush of summer on his cheeks. There is 
| something in the elemental severity that rouses 


bangings were substituted for tapes... 


burned by the Inquisition ‘ were ciad in coarse woolen | 


garments, styled san benitos, brought close round the 
neck, and descending like a frock down to the knees 


They were of a yellow color, acer, with a scariet | 


cross, and well garnished with figures of devils and 
flames of fire, which, typical of tue beretic’s destiny 
after, served to make him more odious in the eyes 

of the superstitious multitude.” 
Reaper.—ibe * Seveu Years’ War” was carried on in 
any between two alliances, headed re-pectively by 
Austria and ctr: from the yor 1756 to Pres, when 
it was ended b, 1t was rig- 


Great, king of Prussia. His principal ally throughout 
the struggle was England, w':iie he was, at one peti.:, 
pend ay by the fom of Austria, France, the Emypire, 
Sweden and Russia. When the forces of the Prussian 

sovereign bad been almost ena ae by this coali'ion, 
the death of the Russian Empress Elizabeth cau-ed the 
withdrawal of Russia from we > atvanes of his enemies, 
and brought about the termination of the war wituout 
mat rial advantages gnined by either party. 

8. 8. —Every gvod Mussulman is enjoined, once st least 
in his litetime, to repair to Mecca. There are several 
places in Persia which attract caravans of pilerims— 

and the Hivdoos have also their piigrimages, the most 
oe of which is to the Temple of Juggernaut. 





A NEW VOLUME. 

With the next number of The Flag of our 
Union we shall commence a new volume, being 
the sixteenth volume and sixteers. gear of the pub- 
lication of the paper. It was the first paper of 
its class in the country, and though it has found 
plenty of i , has still d a favorite 
with th ds upon th ds. Our readers 
know us too well to require any big promises ; 
suffice it to say we have engaged some new and 
well known writers who wil! enrich the forthcom- 
ing volume, and we intend to bestow increased 
care and attention upon its several departments. 
It has always d the rep of being 
the best story paper in America, and we are re- 
solved that it shall still deserve the name. Let 
our friends remember to subscribe early, that there 
may be no break in the receipt of the paper, as 
we always discontinue sending at the expiration of 
the time paid for. Remember that we send The 
Welcome Guest (the largest literary weekly in 
America) and The Flag of our Union together for 
$3 a year. 











DECEMBER. 

This month, the tenth in the calendar of Rom- 
ulus, and the twelfth by the Julian calendar, 
thongh the first month of winter, has been from 
time immemorial a period of good cheer and 
merry-making. December is personified in the 
almanacs as a stern old fellow with long white 
beard and thick garments, icicles hanging from 
his hair, and an axe on his shoulder, for this is the 
season of telling timber, & bundle of holly, misle- 
toe and ivy at his back, and beside him the head 
of a goat, the sign of Capricornus, symbolicai 
of thesun entering that constellation on the 21s:. 
But this old fellow, as we have said, is the herald 
of good cheer and jollity. On the fifih of the 
month, the Romans kept the Faunslia, on the 
seventeenth the Saturnalia, on the twenty-second 
the Lararia, and on the last day the Juveniles 
Ludi. The rustics, too, celebrated the feast of 
the goddess Vacuna, after having harvested their 
crops. 

The Saxons called December the “ Winter 
monath,” previously to their conversion to Chris- 
tianity ; afterwards styling it the Heligh monath, 
in commemoration of the Nativity, which is al- 
ways celebrated in this month. It was also 
called gui/ erra, or the first gui/; the feast of Thor, 
which was held at the winter solstice, being called 
guil, from iol or ol which signified ale. This fiat 





was even continued into January, and has been | 


corrupted into Yule. 

The chronology of this month is replete with 
interesting events. On the third, 1642, that 
great statesman, Cardinal] Richelieu, died. 
cember fourth, 1792, the inspired Mozart breathed 
his last, after composing a requiem which be di- 
rected to be sung at his funeral. December sec- 
ond, 1608, witnessed the birth of General Monk, 





De- | 


the agent of the restoration of the Stuarts to the | 


throne of England. The stout old moralist, the | 


scholar, poet, lexicographer, and literary dictator, 
Dr. Samuel Jobnson, died December thirteenth 
1784. Washington, the greatest and purest hero 
on the page of history, died Decembey fourteenth, 
1799. 
was born December eighteenth, 1577. Gray, the 
author of the‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
was born December tenth, 1716. Sir Richard 


| recorded to have said, ‘ 


Rubens, the illustrious Flemish painter, | 


Arkwright was born December twenty third, | 


1732. The East India Company was incorpo- 
rated December thirty-one, 1600. The twenty 
second is “ Forefather’s Day.” 

The twenty-sixth is St. Stephen's Day. 
according to Brady, “in conse- 
quence of St. Stephen having been the first who 
suflered for his steady adherence to the faith of 
Christ, eo that his anniversary has been fixed im- 
mediately following the day held by the Church 
in commemoration of the nativity of our Saviour.” 


Th 


the defiant spirit of the proud pedestrian. But 
what is there more exciting than a December 
snow-storm? The gradual deepening of the 
| clouds to a uniform leaden hue—the gentle drop- 
ping of the first flakes, few and far between, 
the thickening of the white veil till distant woods 
and hills disappear, the whitening of the earth, 
the rapid change of all familiar objects till one 
spotless mantle shrouds the landscape far and 
near, these are phenomena whick, no matter how 
familiar, fill the heart of the lover of nature with 
delight, and impart a charm even io the asperities 
of December. 





THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

To our eyes, this is the proudest and loveliest 
piece of bunting that dallies with the sun and 
breeze. It is beautiful in itself, with its alternate 
stripes of glowing red and milky white, with its 
blazoned constellation of stars; but the glorious 
scenes over which it has waved invest it with a 
magical halo of fascination. Whose heart has 
not echoed the words of the poet Drake, as he 
gazed upon that glorious flag * 

“ Ping of the brave! thy folds shal! fly, 
bo sign of hope and triumph bigt! 

When speaks the signa! trum pet-tone 

And the long line comes gleaming on, 


(Bre yet the life blood, warm and vet, 
oe dimmed the glistening vay onet) 


Te tara thy sky-born gioctes 
And, as bis epringing sieps cavanen, 
Catch war avd veng auce frou the giance. 
And the cannon's mouthings ioud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 
And gory eabres rise and full, 
Like eboots of flame on midnight’ * pall; 
There shal! thy meteor glauces 
And cowering toes sta!) shir in read 
h gallant arm that strikes below 
‘That lovely mesenger of death.’ 

In July, 1777, the stars apd stripes were estab- 
lished by law. Watson, in his “Men and 
Times of the Revolution,” says, “ Soon after my 
arrival in England, having won at the insurance 
office one hundred guineas on the event of Lord 
Howe’s relieving Gibraltar, and dining the same 
day with Copley, the distinguished painter, who 
was a Bostonian by birth, 1 determined to devote 
the sum to a splendid portrait of myself. The 
painting was finished in a most admirable style, 
except the background, which Copley and myself 
designed to represent a ship bearing to America 
the intelligence of the acknowledgement of inde- 
pendence; with the sun just rising on the stripes 
of the Union streaming from her gaff Al! was 
complete; save the flag, which Copley did not 
esteem it prudent to hoist under the present cir- 
cumstances, as his gallery was the constant resort 
of the royal family and the nobility. I dined 
with the artist on the glorious fifth of December, 
1782, after listening with him to the epeech of 
the king, formally receiving and recognizing the 
United States of America into the rank of na- 
tions. Previous to dining and immediately after 
our return from the House of Lords, he invited 
me into his studio, and there, with a bold hand, 
a master’s touch, and, I believe, an American 
heart, attached to the ship the stars and stripes. 
This was, I imagine, the first American flag in 
old England.” 





Fasniow vs. Fotiy.-—Charles 1. had his hair 
cut off on account of a wound in his head, and the 
whole fashionable world, were without loss of 
time shorn of their locks. Charles VII. donned 
along coat to hide his crooked legs, and long 
coats became the rage. A monkey had his tail 
cut off by a trap, but he couldn't come it on the fox, 
though he told him it was the fashion. 
~~ s  -——— -—— 

Practica, Retort.—In the theatre at 
Weimar, in Germany, not long ago, there were 
only seven persons in the house. The pit took 
offence at the miserable acting of a performer, 
and hissed energetically; whereupon, the man- 
ager brought his company on the stage, and out- 
hissed the visitors. 








Imacinary Evits.—Imacinary evils soon be- 
come real ones, by indulging our refiections on 
them ; as he who in a meiancholy fancy aces 
something like a face on the wall or wainecot, 
can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
make it look visible, and agreeing with what he 
fancies. 


teal aD 
Rericion.—The celebrated Lord Barleigh is 
Never trust anybody not 
ound religion, for he that is false to God can 
never be trae to man.” 
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Mixp rocr own Bosixnss —One of the 
consequences of goud breeding is a duinclina- 
tion, positively @ Gistaste, to pry mto the private 
affairs of others 

ee eee 

Passiowate Mex —Many men are like giase, 
smooth to the touch s# long s* it is tenderly 
handled, but sharp and piercing 


ees 





when broken 
Tue Past asp THE Prearet —The present 
is chained to the past, as the | 


the dead ; but one 


ving have been wo 
lay it will be free 
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Dirriccitins —The thicker the clowds are 
around va, the nearer they are to sinking. 








































SWEDISH SNAKE STORIES. 

At Rislop a boy was once born with a snake 
twisted about his neck. The nurse prevented 
those who attempted to kill it, saying, “As the 
snake was born with him it has its mission from 
God ; therefore, let it live.” The snake was ac- 
cordingly laid in the child’s cradle, and fed with 
milk. As he grew older the boy made it his 
playmate, gave it sweet milk, and could neither 
live nor sleep quietly without it. In his fourth 
year he was playing with it on a large stone near 
the house, but the snake found a small hole, 
glided into it and did not reappear. The boy 
was inconsolable, wept incessantly, and con- 
stantly implored that the stone should be re- 
moved, which was actually done. A large 
quantity of silver money was then discovered, 
which was saved for the boy, who from that time 
ceased to grieve, and afterwards became a man 
of opulence, but the snake was never seen again. 

One Sunday a girl went into the forest to pick 
berries. She was met by a little gray man, who 
asked her what she was doing. “I am picking 
kerries,” she replied. ‘ For what purpose?” 
asked the man. “ To sell them and buy pearls 
for a necklace,” was the answer. Upon this the 
little man fastened a shining speckled snake 
about her neck, and said, “ Here is a pearl neck- 
lace for you,” after which he vanished. But the 
girl was competled to wear the hideous ornament 
during her whole lifetime, as a warning to those 
who, through vanity, pick berries on Sunday. 

A man caught a white snake and gave it to his 
servant, with orders to cook the ee/. The ser- 
vant’s curiosity being aroused, he ate a small 
piece of the snake, and took the rest to his mas- 
ter, who devoured it all. Going into the garden 
he then perceived, to his astonishment, that he 
understood the language of the birds. Some 
time afterwards, when he went out with his mas- 
ter, a flock of wild geese flew shricking ever his 
head, and he was so much amused by their dis- 
course that he burst out laughing. The master’s 
attention was roused, and he asked whether he 
knew what the geese had said. ‘“O, yes,” was 
the answer, “they said they were going after 
neighbor So-and-so’s oats!’ By this the master 
perceived that the servant had been disobedient, 
and slew him on the spot. 

Near Kymite, in Finland, there was a large 
number of snakes upon a meadow, and the own- 
er wishing to have them destroyed, offered two 
large oxen to a well-known snake charmer to 
free him from the nuisance. The charmer prom- 
ised to comply with his request, but first asked 
him whether he had observed among the rest a 
large white snake, as over this he had no power. 
Being answered in the negative, he laid bundles 
of branches about a small hillock, which was 
overgrown with birch, and charmed the snakes 
within the compass of the circle. He then set 
fire to the branches; but a great white snake 
suddenly appeared, twisted itself about his neck, 
and dragged him into the fire, so that they both 
perished together. 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN IN 1837. 
At the above date this admirable actress was 
playing at the National, New York. She then, 


CREDULITY IN INDIA. 

An amusing anecdote, related by Bishop He- 
ber, gives us a good idea of the foibles and igno- 
rance of one of the petty princes of India and 
the meanness of the minister who managed his 
affairs. The fondness of the king for mechan- 
ics, says the bishop, led him to try some experi- 
ments, in which he fell in with a Mussulman 
engineer, of pleasing address and ready talent, 
as well as considerable, though unimproved, 
genius for such pursuits. The king took so 
much delight in conversing with this man, that 
the minister began to fear a rising competitor, as 
well knowing that the meanness of his own birth 
and functions had been no ‘obstacle to his ad- 
vancement. He therefore sent the engineer 
word, “if he were wise, to leave Lucknow.” 
The poor man did so, removed to a place about 
ten miles down the river, and set up ashop there. 
The king, on inquiring after his humble friend, 
was told that he was dead of cholera, ordered a 
gratuity to be sent to his widow and children, 
and no more was said. Some time after, how- 
ever, the king sailed down the river in his brig 
of war, as far as the place where the new shop 
stood. He was struck with the different signs of 
neatness and ingenuity which he observed in 
passing, made his men draw in to shore, and, to 
his astonishment, saw the engineer, who stood 
trembling, and with joined hands, to receive him. 
After a short explanation, he ordered him to 
come on board, returned in high anger to Luck- 
now, and calling the minister, asked him again 
if it were certain such a man was dead. “ Un- 
doubtedly,” was the reply, ‘I myself ascertained 
the fact, and conveyed your majesty’s bounty to 
the widow and children.” “ Harumzada,” said 
the king, bursting into a fury, “look there, and 
never see my face more.” The vizier turned 
round, and saw how matters were circumstanced. 
With a terrible glance, which the king could not 
see, but which spoke volumes to the poor engi- 
neer, he imposed silenceon the latter; then turn- 
ing round again to his master, stopping his nose, 
and with many muttered exclamations of “ God 
be merciful!” “ Satan is strong!” “Inthe name 
of God keep the devil from me!” he said, “I 
hope your majesty has not touched the horrible 
object?” “Touch him,” said the king, “the 
sight of him is enough to convince me of your 
rascality.” ‘Istufirallah!” said the favorite, 
“and does not your majesty perceive the strong 
emell of a dead carcass!” The king still 
stormed; but his voice faltered, and curiosity 
and anxiety began to mingle with his indigna- 
tion, “Itis certain, refuge of the world,” re- 
sumed the minister, “that your majesty’s late 
engineer, with whom be peace! is dead and 
buried; but your slave knoweth not who hath 
stolen his body from the grave, or what vampire 
it is who now inhabits it to the terror of all good 
Mussulmans. Good were it that he were run 
through with a sword before your majesty’s face, 
if it were not unlacky to shed blood in the aus- 
picious presence. I pray your majesty dismiss 
us ; I will see him conducted back to his grave— 
it may be that when that is opened, he may enter 
it again peaceably.” The king, confused and 
agitated, knew not what to say or order. The 

dants led the terrified mechanic out of the 





as now, played Romeo with great accep 

The New York Courier, speaking of her per- 
formance, said : ‘‘ Her personal appearance, voice 
and manner are singularly adapted to the per- 
formance of juvenile male characters, and a 
casual observer would have found some difficulty 
on Saturday evening, in realizing the fact that 
Romeo was played by a girl not yet out of her 
teens. The figure of Miss Cushman, though 
above the ordinary stature, is well proportioned ; 
her action and gestures are graceful and unaf- 
fected; her voice, though sonorous, is not un- 
pleasing ; her utterance is distinct and well mod- 
ulated, and she pronounces her words as a well- 
educated lady would, and entirely free from 
the affectations of the stage. Her love scenes 
with Juliet were beautifully rendered, but in those 
where passages occur requiring force to give 
them effect, she was not equally successful. It 
was evident, throughout, that in order to avoid 
the rant and violence so common in actors of the 
other sex, she fell into the opposite extreme, and 
played too subduedly. If Miss Cushman would 
give to the impassioned scenes more fire, and to 
her grief more emphasis, her Romeo would be 
indeed a faultless performance.” 





Moreav’s Davcuter.—A danghter of Gen- 
eral Moreau, so well-known under Napoleon I, 
and baron of the empire, died in the hospital of 
Sr. Jean, a few days since, in Brussels, where she 
had lived for many years in extreme poverty. 
General Moreau, it will be remembered, turned 
traitor to France, and was killed while fighting 
against Napoleon. Many of our older citizens 
remember his sojourn in this city. 





Our next Numeer.—Our next week’s num- 
ber of Vhe Flag of our Union willbe number one 
of the new volume, and we trust that our friends 
will renew their subscriptions at once, that we 
may retain their names upon our lists for the new 
year, as we discontinue sending, in all cases, at 
the expiration of the time paid for. 





Joun Brovenam.—John Brougham, at the 
conclusion of his engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, was to play at Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, etc., having profitable 
engagements at all those places which would 
keep him until Christmas. 
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A coop Drep.—Mrs. Lott, a noble woman, 
discovered a log placed on the track near Rush 
station, Ohio, at night. Not strong enough to 
move it, she hung a lantern on a pole and sta- 
tioned herself on the line, stopping the train in 
time. 
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Mrsicat. —A musical rat comes ont in the 
house 








f Mr. Ross, at Albany, New York, squats 
on its! L 
very goor 


hes, and accompanies the piano with 
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Try it —To find out the number of children 
in a street mence beating abass drum. To 
find out the number of idle men, start a dog fight. 























room, and the vizier, throwing him a purse, 
swore, with a horrible oath, that “ if he did not 
put himself upon the other side of the company’s 
frontier before the next morning, if he ever trod 
the earth again it should be as a vampire indeed.” 
This is, Ithink, no bad specimen of the manner 
in which an absolute sovereign may be persuaded 
out of his own senses. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CONFECTIONARY. 

Mr. Sirandin, the vaudevilliste, who has re- 
cently established himself as a confectioner in 
the Rue de la Paix, Paris, has invented the pho- 
tographic bonbon. These are exquisite sweet- 
meats enveloped in gilt paper, on which are the 
portraits of all the actresses of Paris, all the 
operatic singers, writers, generals, in a word, all 
the celebrities of the day. You eat the confec- 
tionary, and paste the envelopes in your albums. 
This is not all: people who give dinners will 
order confectionary of Sirandin, bearing their 
likenesses, and at the dessert every guest will be 
able to possess himself of the portraits of the 
master and mistress of the house, which will 
prolong the gratitude that good feeding produces, 





Tart Corn —Mr. James Flaningam, of Con- 
cordia Varish, Louisiana, in 1858, had a stalk of 
corn that grew in a field of 150 acres, which 
measured 16 feet 10 1-2 inches in height, and had 
two well-filled ears on it, the upper ear being 11 
feet 9 inches from the ground. The same year 
he noticed many well-tilled ears that measured 
from 13 to 14 inches in length. On the 10th of 
May, 1860, Mr. Flaningam ate young corn and 
cucumbers raised in his garden in the open air. 
They can do these things in the sunny south. 
The above facts are remarkable agricultural 
items. 





Serr Sacririce —A benevolent lady, eighty 
years old, having put a homeless boy to bed at 
her home at Lafayette, Indiana, knelt down at 
the sedside to pray, and while engaged thus, her 
clothes took fire; in saving the homeless boy, 
she was so dreadfully burned that she died soon 
after. 





Our Consut at NapLes —Alexander Ham- 
met, the Consul at Naples, has held that post 
fifty-one years, ata salary of $1500, and beinga 
single man, has managed to get along and save 
something. 





Tue Fruits or Civit War.—The farmers 
of Mexico having been driven from their land 
during the civil wars, the people are now begin- 
ning to experience the hardships of famine. 
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Fortunate —A Littleton, N. H., editor, an- 
nouncing his retirement, says, “ Ihave no regrets 
to make—not a mistake to atone for, or a blunder 
to mourn over.” 
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A Hint.—When we are alone we have our | 


thoughts to watch; in the family, our tempers; 
im company, our tongues. 





OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION? 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

This world was made not entirely lovely, or it 
would be too hard to leave it. 

Marlborough House, London, is fitting up as 
a residence for the Prince of Wales. 

The man who ruins himself by law in hopes 
of ruining his neighbor, is a fool. 

The College of Asti first conferred the title of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1329. 

Hardly anything is so difficult in writing as to 
write with ease. 

Twenty-five fat hogs died of cholera at Ska- 
neateles, N. Y., last week. 

The most mischeivous liars are those who keep 
sliding on the verge of truth. 

Blondin was recently severely injured by a fall 
from the rope at Troy. 

It has been well said that Purity is the fémi- 
nine, Truth the masculine, of Honor. 

Signora Lorini (originally Miss Whiting, an 
American), has been singing in Berlin. 

Much worldly wisdom is still acquired by 
necromancy, by consulting the oracular dead. 


A ballet introducing Napoleon III. and Victor | 


Emmanuel has been played at Naples. 

He must be a thorough fool who can learn 
nothing from his own folly. 

The New York critics have found out that 
Edwin Booth is a great actor. 

A Mile. Theleur, a danseuse, has been bewitch- 
ing young New York at Niblo’s. 

The Aquarial and Zoological Gardens continue 
to be thronged by visitors. 

A necklace of pure gold, of the time of the old 
Britons, has been found at Moorecourt, Eng. 

Professor Agassiz assures us that the grass- 
hopper’s organs of hearing are his legs. 

The Texans are luxuriating upon second and 
third crops of figs and mulberries. 

The corn crop of Illinois this year amounts to 
110,000,000 bushels. 

The London Times says not one mail paper in 
ten reaches its destination. 

A German apple pedler, of San Francisco, 
has made $4000 in three years. 

There is a boy in Newport Illinois, whose 
body is covered with scales like a fish. 

The Bishop of London lately preached to 2000 
persons from a locomotive! 

Eight boys were arrested at Worcester lately 
for stoning railroad cars. 

A woman has been arrested at Birmingham, 
England, for murdering six of her child 
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foreign Atems, 


Lord Brougham being without children, his 


| eos of peerage has been transferred to his 
| brother. 





| A man wasarrested in Stockholm, Sweden, in 

| October, for murdering seven infants, which he 

| justified by uniqae philosophy. 

| Goats, sheep and camels, are being extensive- 
ly used in the Varisian theatres in the getting up 

| ot pieces. 

| ‘The Pyne and Harrison opera troupe have 

been performing “ Crown Diamonds” and other 

light operas, at the Royal French opera house, 

London, with fair success. 

Garibaldi’s wish, it is said, is not title, honor, 
or wealth, but to have an Italian regiment named 
Garibaldians, after himself. He is indeed 
modest. 

Late statistical returns show that in Belgium 
there are at present fifty-one lunatic asylums. 
The number of inmates is 4907, which is one in 
every 920 of the population. 

Edmund About, the French author, had a duel 
on hand when last heard from. His cotempora- 
ries are envious, and are constantly provoking 
him, but it is said be fights as well as he writes. 

Such is the crowded state of the Paris thorough- 
fares, that during the past year five thousand per- 
sons have been wounded and seven hundred 
killed, by the vehicles of all kinds which fill the 
streets, and render the crossing of the latter al- 
most impossible to pedestrians. 

The Sunday Journal of Kenigsburg publishes 
a letter from the Rev. M. Detroit, a Protestant 
minister now in Italy, which states that Protes- 
tantism is spreading in that country, and that con- 
gregations, following that religion, have been 
formed at Pisa, Pistola and Leghorn. 

A new religious corporation has been estab- 
lished in Algeria, under the name of “ The Piow- 
ing Fathers.” ‘These monks have imposed on 
themselves the task of plowing successively and 
gratuitously all the uncultivated portions of the 
soil of that colony, which they will then make 
over to the State for the use of emigrants. 

A man lately fell into an old chalk pit, at 
Clapton, near Hungerford, England, and was 
not discovered until midday on the third day. 
He had a piece of bread and a handful of nuts in 
his pocket when he fell into the pit, but could not 
eat either. He slept well the first night, but 
passed the second in prayer, and had worked the 
top of his fingers raw in endeavoring to climb 
up the sides of the pit. 
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Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Love without money has been compared to a 
pair of shiny-leather boots without soles. 


To be utterly ignorant of vice is almost as 








Four magistrates of Hamilton, C. W., have 
been cashiered for malfe in office. 








LONDON GAS. 

In an elaborate reportof the New River Water 
Company, of London, recently made by Professor 
Spencer, the startling statement is made—speak- 
ing of the corrosion of iron mains and of gas 
leakage—that there are 4000 miles of gas mains 
laid under the roadways of London, from which 
600,000,000 feet of gas are annually absorbed 
into the earth, the far larger proportion of which 
could be saved by improved conduits. As a 
matter of economy, ity results would pay a div- 
idend of five per cent. on the gross cpu of the 
London companies. Can anybody wonder that 
the mental emanations of people, not only in 
London, but in other cities, are ‘‘ gaseous,” when 
they continually walk over earth and breathe air 
impregnated in that manner with the inflamma- 
tory substance? Asa collateral to this, it should 
be remarked that gas is well known to be a pre- 
ventive against infectious diseases—the work- 
men in the gas houses never falling victims to 
either cholera or fever. Who knows but that 
this impregnation of earth and air may be found 
an excellent sanitary fact, having a strong bear- 
ing on the health of cities? People should not 
be so much impressed with the truth of this, 
however, as to blow out their gas on retiring to 
bed, leaving the pipes open! 





Copy of a Letter from a School Teacher in Detroit. 
Derrort, Mich., June 16, 1857. 
Messrs. S. W. Fow.e & Co. :—In reference 
to the Oxygenated Bitters, I can say that after 
having the dyspepsia fur several months, and 
almost dying with pain and heaviness in my 
stomach, { was prevailed upon by a friend who 
had been cured by the same medicine, to try a 
bottle of Green’s Oxygenated Bitters. Before 
using half a bottle I felt greatly relieved, and by 
the time I had used two bottles and a half I was 
entirely well, and still remain so. I know of 
several cases, more distressing even than my 
own, which have been entirely cured by this in- 
valuable medicine, and it gives me great pleas- 
ure to recommend it to any and all who may be 
suffering from this dreadful malady. 
W. A. Bacon, 
Teacher of Detroit Select School. 





Tue Corn Crop or New Yorx.—In 1854, 
817,601 acres were planted in corn in this State, 
and 19,290,261 bushels were harvested. It is sup- 
posed that the crop this year will reach 44,000,000 
bushels. At sixty cents, this would amount to 
$26,400,000. If the average is thirty bushels to 
the acre, we have 1,400,000 acres. 





Miss Cuxnincuam.— Miss Ann Pamela 
Cunningham, Regent of the Mount Vernon As- 
sociation, has removed her residence to Alexan- 
dria, Va., which will be the proper address for 
all communications until further notice. The 
press will obligo by extending this notice. 





Frexcny.—A well-dressed young man, after 
dining at a restaurant in Paris, a short time ago, 
wrote on aslip of paper, “ My clothes and my 
pistol will pay for my dinner,” and shot himself 
through the heart. 





Down East Wotves.—Wolves disappeared 
from Aroostook county twenty years ago, but 
they are now reappearing and seem to be 
increasing in numbers. 





Exemption —In the Vermont Legislature a 
bill has been offered to exempt from attachment 
& printer's outfit, not to exceed $1200. 
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Remember. -— The present number of our | 


paper ends the volume for the year 1860. 


ig as to be vicious. 

The most common disguise of envy is in the 
praise of what is subordinate. 

By reading we enjoy the dead, by conversation 
the fivieg, and by contemplation ourselves. 

The love of pleasure betrays us into pain; and 
many a man, through love of fame, becomes ia- 
famous. 

It is not the multitude of applauses, but the 
good sense of the applauders, which gives value 
to reputation. 

Good men have the fewest fears. He has bu 
one who fears to do wrong. He has a th d 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The patent office bureen reports that 5638 ap 
plications have been received, and S41 caveau 
filled. Three thousand six handred and twelve 
applications have been rejected, and 3896 patents 
issued, including re-issucs, additional mprove 
ments and designs. In addition to thu there 
have been 46 applications for extensions, and 28 
patents have been extended for a period of seven 
years from the expiration of their first term 

A French savant, M. Seguin, found millions of 
frogs, about the size of a bean, on his estate, 
about 300 to a square yard. These came about 
the same moment from the myriads of tadpoles 
which he had previously observed ; and he be- 
lieved, that being continually jumping, they 
would be carried by high winds to a distance, and 
give rise to a belief in showers of frogs. 

A father stricken with sercfula and erysipelas, 
reduced to a skeleton; a mother paralyzed :‘a 
daughter of 26 from childhood afflicted with 
scrofula and pulmonary disease ; a son sinking 
into the grave with enlargement of the viscera 
and an internal tamor; and a beautiful girl at- 
tacked with hip disease; is the sad history of an 
unrepining Boston family. 

In the heart of old Stamboul, in the very 
centre and stronghold of Mohammedan super- 
stition, stands a bookstore. Within its walls, 
Bibles and ‘Testaments are to be found in all the 
languages spoken throughout this vast empire; 
and from this house they are constantly going in 
large numbers wherever they can be carried on 
the back of horses or of devoted men. 

It is not generally known that the invention 
which Lord Dundonald was desi ig gov- 
ernment should apply in the Crimean war to the 
annihilation of the enemy, was the filling of hol- 
low shells with a gas of so potent a nature that 
when liberated from the bursting shell it would 
poison the atmosphere for many square yards, 
and kill those who breathed it. 

The Scientific American suggests that paper 
manufacturers should furnish letter and note 
paper in half sheets, since the outside leaf 
of most letters and notes is wasted, because of 
the almost universal use of envelo People 
generally use a whole sheet to avoid the appear- 
ance of meanness, when a half one would answer 
every purpose. 

Our country has increased in size more than 
threefold since the close of the Revolutionary 
War. We have a territorial extent nearly ten 
times as large as that of Great Britain and 
France combined, and one sixth only less in ex- 
tent than the arena covered by the fifty-nine 
empires, states and republics of Europe. 

In St. Louis a young man bet a pair of boots 
with a young lady on the election. He lost, and 
thereupon had a mammoth pair of boots manu- 
factured and conveyed to the young lady's resi- 
dence on a dray. Inside of the boots, however, 
he took good care to deposit a pair of Cinderella 
slippers. 

The effect of climate on the human system is 
shown in a striking manner by the inhabitants of 
Australia, who, in the course of two or three 
generations, lose the corpulence characteristic of 
Englishmen, and become a tall, gaunt, rawboned 
race, like the inhabitants of our Southern States. 

Over 100,000 pounds of egg shells, reduced to 
an impalpable powder, and commonly called 
cascarila de huevo, are used, itis estimated by the 
Cuban ladies annually, as “ lilywhite,” for the 
face, neck and arms. This is exclusive of all 
t 











who has overcome that one. 


Adroit observers will find that some who affect 
to dislike flattery may be flattered indirectly, by a 
well seasoned abuse and ridicule of their rivals. 

To keep your husbands and boys from staying 
away from home, make home pleasanter than 
any other place. 

Fame is an undertaker that pays but little at- 
tention to the living, but bedizens the dead, fur- 
nishes out their funerals, and follows them to the 
grave. 

Secret kindnesses done to mankind are as beau- 
tiful as secret injaries are detestable. ‘To be in- 
visibly good is as godlike as to be invisibly evil 
is diabolical. 

Sydney Smith once commenced a charity ser- 
mon by saying: “Benevolence is a sentiment 
common to human nature. A. never sees B. in 
distress without asking C. to relieve him.” 

A man is the healthiest and the happiest when 
he thinks the least either of health or happiness. 
To forget an ili is half the battle; itleaves easy 
work for the doctors. 

No doctrine is good for anything that does not 
leave behind it an ethereal furrow, ready for the 
planting of seeds which shall spring up and bear 
abundant harvest. 

Lord Bacon only betrayed his intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, and perhaps of the Eng- 
lish side of it, when he bequeathed his name to 
posterity, after “‘three generations shall have 
passed away.” 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Why are fixed stars like wicked old men? Be- 
cause they scintillate (sin till late.) 

Equestrian burglary. The breaking in of 
horses. 

The greatestcoward may avoid shaking in his 
shoes by wearing boots or going barefooted. 

Why are geese like opera dancers? Because 
no other animals can stand so long on one leg. 

The girl who succeeds in winning the true 
love of a true man makes a lucky hit, and is her- 
selfa lucky miss. 

When may a man be said to be totally immersed 
in business? When he is giving a swimming 
lesson. 

It is said that if you stop up rat-holes with old 
search warrants, every knowing rat will leave 
the premises. 

A man being commiserated with an account of 
his wife’s running away, said, “ Don’t pity me 
till she comes back again.” 

A contemporary says that his voice “is still 
for truth.” Evidently his voice for truth is per- 
fectly still. 

“Why is asheet of postage-stamps like distant 
relations * Because they are but slightly con- 
nected. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea, and after- 
wards planted his foot on his native soil, ever 
harvest the crops? 
| An advertiserin one of the papers says he has 
a cottage to let, containing eight rooms and an 
acre of land. 

An exchange advertises for compositors “ who 
wont get drunk,’’ and adds that “ the editor does 
allthe getting drank necessary to support the 
dignity of the establishment!” 

Thomas Hood died composing—and that, too, 
ahumorous poem. He is said to have remarked 
that he was dying out of charity to the under- 
taker, who wehed to arn a lively Hood. 

“Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper rather 
sharply, ‘ that a licile temper is a bad thing in a 
woman?” “ Certainly not, ma'am,” replied the 
| gallant philosopher, “it is a good thing, and sbe 
| ought never to lose it.” 














| Mother: “Good morning, George; how did 
you get along in your debating society last 
| night!’ George: “ Cepital; we voted unani- 
mously not to have anything more to do with 
\ the women !” 








he ¢ imported. 

The great “snaik” seen in Silver Lake, Wy- 
oming county, New York, three years ago, and 
described in such grand style in the papers of 
Western New York as to attract thousands to the 
lake, proves to have been made of India rabber. 


A Belgian, of Ghent, has discovered that the 
rusting of nails employed to fasten the branches 
of fruit trees to wails can be prevented by knock- 
ing into the wall, at the same time as the nail, a 
small piece of zine. 

For the six months ending November 10, 1860, 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company, of 
Lowell, have made and printed into calico, about 
11,000,000 yards of cloth, consuming 2,375,898 
pounds of cotton. 

A dwarf only forty inches high, while being 
made sport of in a Columbus, Ohio, bar-room, 
the other evening, fell off the counter backwards 
and was killed. 

At a depth of ninety-one feet in the artesian 
well at the sugar house in Portland, Me., they 
have strack a vein of water that affords over 
thirty gallons per minute. 

Hart, the sculptor, has contracted with the cit- 
izens of Louisville, Kentucky, to cut the statue 
of Henry Clay for $10,000. The work will be 
done at Florence. 

A billiard table has been invented in Paris, 
which may be used for a dinner table, a chest of 
drawers, a bed, a bathing tub and a stove. 

William Fitch, of Lennox, has shot a 
wildcat, weighing twelve pounds, and his son 
Milton has shot one weighing fifteen pounds. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. EE Oale,Mr Heary M Billings 
to Mire Ellen F. Andrews 
. By Kev. Mr Dexter, Mr. Asa 8. Crosby to Mise Elisa B. 
now. 
By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Henry F. Bishop to Mre 
Emeline Johnson 
By Kev. Mr 
Carnie A. Thayer. 
Kev. Dr. Duncan, Mr. Joseph C. Metosif to Mim Jo 
trephine A. Jenners. 

By Rev. W. C. High, Mr John KB. Clarke to Mise Mary 














Burrell, Mr. William H. Weston to Mine 


By Kev. Mr. Moran, Mr. Justin A. Calliet to Miss Roily 
Carshmer. 


At‘ hariestown, by Rev. Thomas R. Lambert, Mr. WH- 
Kam H. @ w to Mies Charlotte Nestor Fales 

At South Boston. by Kev. Thomas Dawes, Mr. George 
C. Smith to Miss Nancy B. Atwood. 

At East Borton, by Ker TN. Haskell, Mr. William B. 
Patri-on to Mise Mary L. Shorfenburg 

At Combridgeport, by Kev ©. A Bhinmer, Mr. Eiete 
L. Writt to Mies Charlotte M. Hatch 

At Dorchester. by Rev. W. ©. Mellen, Me. Abner © 
Childs to Mies Mary Louiea Eveleth 

At Watertown, by Rev Arthur B. Puller, Mr 
G. Towner to Mies nob P Patrick 

At Newhuryport, by Kev J. K. Bruce, Mr Cherie 
Williem Page to Miss Sarah C Knight. 

At Needham, by Rev Me. Atwood, Mr. William Ware 
to Mies Lacy Stanwood. 


Deaths. 


B. 


Ling 








In thie eity. Mr Jobn Hl Leeda, 61; Mre Kiteaheth 
Borrill, 77, Mr. William C. argest, 49 

At Chelewa, Mies Locy Sy bella Breck 7°94 

At Dorehe ter, Mrs Haveash D. Bird, 23. 

At Cambridge, Mre Elien Gibson, 72 

At North Reading. Mr. Jammer Travis, 19 

At Bast Cambridge, Mre. Lydia Bo Winror, 55. 

At Warertown, Mre Sarah b Coolidge, £2 

At T.anton, ~ Warren Mosher, 66 

At Woreeter, Mrs. Mary Kaoelton ‘ 
Witherby, 67 a i ie Clee 

At Dednam. Mr Stephen Fales. 74 

At Weston. 8 Il VF Bingham, Req A 

At Charlestown, Dr HP Remick 

At Medford, Mre. Haenah H. Sylvester, A 

At Qulocy, Captain Martio I Parkinson, 4 

Bedford, Mr Jobe Short, 2. Mr Aes 


At Haverhill, Mre Maria G Sawyer 0 
Atn r Nathaoirl Lh feoe 
At Drecot. Mre Elizabeth Proetor 

At Widd eborough. Mre. Abigali Pierre, TT 
At Mattepeieett. Mre. Berah Carr 4) 

At Nentocket Mre #elly Coffin 

At Piteefeid. Mre Cavendeame Bowne 
At Bo.ton, Mre Sarah Nourse ™% 

At Citawm. Wr Ibury Beoghten 7! 

At Weet Millbury. Mes. Adetine Jacobs, 38 
At Lekeviie, Dr Moses Emery, Gi. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I KNEW WHEN FIRST WE MET. 


I knew when first we met 
I'd love thee very deariy— 

Love thee, gentle friend : 
Love thee, dear, sincerely! 


When first I gazed into 
Those liquid eyes of thine, 

I felt a strange, strange thrill 
Within this heart of mine. 


And when I heard thy voice, 
It woke within my heart 
A chord that ne’er will cease 

To thrill—thou art 


The beautiful ideal 
I'd pictured in my mind, 
Ne’er hoping on this earth 
Its counterpart to find. 


And now my heart to thee— 
To thee, fair one, I give; 

To thee I dedicate my life, 
For thee alone I live. 


And let us cheer each other, 
Sailing down life's stream, 

Until we wake in pleasure 
From this our earthly dream. 





, (Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
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The Child of the Sea: 


—oR, THE— 


SMUGGLER OF COLONIAL TIMES, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 





CHAPTER III.—[continvep.] 


On the following day Captain Prince was in- 
vited by the smuggler captain to visit him in his 
cabin, and accordingly went thither. The cabin 
of Captain Freeman afforded no bad illustration 
of the character of the occupant. In its equip- 
ment it exhibited a singular mixture of luxury 
and martial preparation. The lamp that swung 
from the upper deck was of massive silver, while 
solid candlesticks of the same precious metal 
were on a venerable mahogany table, which glit- 
tered with the polish of half a century, and 
whose gilded claws and carved supporters be- 
spoke an original destination very different from 
that of a ship’s cabin. A couch of velvet stood 
along the transom, and a rich divan stood against 
the bulkhead opposite. Rich mirrors and hang- 
ings also graced the walls, with here and there 
a choice picture. 

In the midst of this medley of wealth and lux- 
ury, appeared the frowning implements of war. 
The cabin contained also heavy cannon, and not- 
withstanding their neighborhood to such articles 
as those which we have just described, it was 
easy to see that they were ready for immediate 
use. Pistols, sabres, half pikes, boarding axes, 
and all the minor implements of marine warfare, 
were arranged about the cabin in such a manner 
as to serve for ornament, while each was also 
ready to the hand. It was evident from the in- 
ternal arrangement of the cabin, that it was so or- 
dered as to render it easy to retreat here in case 
of mutiny on the part of the crew, and to turn 
the arms and implements of destruction against 
them. All this was taken in at a glance by Cap- 
tain Prince, as he entered the smuggler’s cabin 
and saluted Captain Freeman. 

After a few words being exchanged between 
them, in which the smuggler desired Captain 
Prince to make himself quite at home on the 
lugger, and assured him that his comfort should 
be considered in all arrangements that related to 
his accommodations, Prince began to feel more at 
his ease, and conversed freely. 

“Tis a queer world we live in,Captain Prince,” 
said the smuggler. “There are some people 
who think themselves in danger with as solid a 
foundation as the earth under their feet, while 
others are content to trust their fortunes on the 
sea. Then again there are those who think it 
& part of a man’s business to pass his time in 
praying, while others take those favors for them- 
selves which they have not always the time to 
ask for. I am perhaps too often among the 
latter class.” 

“You are certainly a man of too much intelli- 
gence to follow so disreputable a life, besides, it 
must be very queer to fight in a service when you 
can never lower your flag but with the certainty 
of being afterwards executed.” 

“The bottom is always below us!” was the 
laconic reply, 

“True—but a fearful alternative.” 

“A brave man fears nothing, Captain Prince.” 

“Except dishonor, sir—and I should think 
that so intelligent and sensitive a mind as your 
own would yield to that consideration.” 

“Eleven years I have fullowed this life of a 
free trader,” said the smuggler, “and never but 
once before have I been obliged to fight my ship, 
and that was with a pirate for my enemy, who 
fell a prey to my brave crew. I may tell you of 
that battle if we are long together. Our brushes 
with the revenue officers on the shores of the old 
and new countries, have all been of a trifling 
character, for I am always careful to be too 
strong to be entrapped or overcome. I have al- 
ways avoided bloodshed—it is not our trade. In 
the late encounter you forced it upon us, and but 
for my brave boy Francis the day might have 
been against us. It is not the first time that his 
bravery and intrepidity have saved the Flying 
Fish.” 

“ He is a noble youth indeed, and the care of 
such a being devolving upon you, should bind 
you to still more honorable deeds. He should be 
introduced into the society nature formed him to 
ornament—” 

“Stay, sir. Iwould not have him contam- 
inated by the cunaing wiles of society. I know 
what they are, God knows, but too well. No, 
Francis has never done a dishonorable act, and I 
mean to spare him the example which ‘ society ’ 
affords. We will drop this subject, sir, for you 
have revived fearful recollections in my mind.” 





OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


CHAPTER IV. 
DISCIPLINE OF THE LUGOER. 


‘* The ship is here put in, 
A Veronese: Michsel Cassio, 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 
Is come on shore—” 


Tne days passed rapidly on, while the lagger 
bounded light and free on her southern course. 
Captain Prince was treated by the smuggler cap- 
tain and his son, more as a companion and friend 
than as a prisoner. Every courtesy was extend- 
ed to him that hospitality could suggest, and 
Prince himself was puzzled to understand how 
he was made to enjoy himself so well under such 
peculiar circumstances. He found that the 
smuggler was a man of no mean attainments, and 
indeed that he had once moved in the highest 
circles of society—but further than this he could 
not glean of his past life, or the circumstances 
that had indused him to adopt his present lawless 
course. Francis he found inherited much of his 
father’s character, and also possessed a mind well- 
cultivated by study, although Printe knew full 
well that he could have enjoyed the care of no 
other tutor than his father. Though brought up 
as he must have been on shipboard, and surround- 
ed by rough and daring spirits, still he evinced a 
mind delicate and retined, and once or twice 
almost over-sensitive. 

There were many things about the lugger that 
struck Prince as remarkable. The discipline was 
of the most rigid character, and yet the men 
seemed to be very happy and cheerful. There 
were never any tokens of rudeness evinced, no 
noisy jests or loud singing or frolicking, as is 
sometimes the case even aboard men.of-war. The 
men were all regularly enlisted, and paid for 
their services; and thus they were subject to the 
smuggler’s authority far more than they could 
have been if all were upon shares. Still, as an 
i i promp , they shared also in the 
gains of the business. All these matters Prince 
noted with curious interest, for it showed a pow- 
erful and ingenious mind as the director of all. 

Captain Freeman, his son, and their prisoner, 
had been dining together one day, when after the 
cloth was removed, Prince said : 

“You promised me a relation of your encoun- 
ter with the pirate, of whom you spoke, a few 
days since.” 

“ Ay, ay, I must spin you that yarn.” 

“Why not now, captain ?” asked Prince. 

“O yes, with all my heart—but fill your glass 
again.” 

“ How is it that Francis takes so little wine ?” 

“ He eschews it altogether, and would persuade 
me to do the same, but there is joy in a lively 
glass, and I like it.” 

“Well, here’s to the story,” said Prince, toss- 
ing off his glass. 

“Let me see, it is now just about three years 
since we had that brush, Francis, is it not?” 

“Just about, sir—a trifle over, perhaps.” 

“ Yes—well, we had been up the Mediterranean 
on a small venture, but had got out of the straits 
into the ocean again, and were making a swift 
run in our course, when one clear, bright morn- 
ing I came on deck at the report of a sail, and 
hereaway on our larboard bow stood a suspicious 
looking fellow, bearing in direct course for us. 
I studied the fellow pretty carefully with my glass, 
and soon made him out to be a rogue, though of 
what nation or purpose, I could not divine. I 
make it arule always to avoid a fight if possible, 
as it is not my professed design to spill blood, 
and I showed the fellow that I did not wish to 
quarrel with him, by spreading a few yards more 
of canvass to the breeze. But on he came, and 
asI made no very strenuous effort to escape 
from an enemy that I could see was smaller in 
capacity than myself, he soon came within gun- 
shot. 

“ The first salute we got from him came in the 
shape of an iron shot plump into my jib. Now 
if there is one point upon which I am particularly 
sensitive, it is that a single fibre of the lugger’s 
sailing gear should be marred—and so the fellow 
having pricked me, I pitched into him at once, 
and we had it at close shots for about fifteen 
minutes, when he began to close, hoping to win 
the battle by boarding. I let him have it pretty 
much his own way, but the crew of the Flying 
Fish had been sending pills that were of no del- 
icate character to digest, and he found that he 
could not keep afloat if he did not close and de- 
cide the fight band to hand. He boarded on our 
bow. The captain was a large, powerful man 
with a long beard, and led his crew of cut-throats 
in person ; on they came, and we cut them down 
man after man, until our forecastle was covered 
with them. I had joined promiscuously in the 
fight, for it had grown calm and the lugger needed 
no looking after; besides I left Francis on the 
quarter deck, and though he was then but twelve 
years old, he knew all that was necessary in care 
of the lugger. Well, I had been cutting right 
and left among the pirates, when at last both of 
my pistols discharged, and my cutlass broken in 
the middle, I was confronted by the huge giant 
who commanded the enemy. Ue raised his 
sword to cut medown. I was unarmed, and of 
course I thought that in common with many of 
my comrades my time had come. But at that 
moment Francis seizing a rope’s end that hung 
down upon the deck from a yard, swung his per- 
son off the quarter deck, and fell lightly between 
me and the captain of the pirates. The next mo- 
ment a pistol flashed in the huge rascal’s face, 
and his brains were scattered over the deck! 
Their leader lost, and two-thirds of their number 
killed, the rascals were now for escaping, but I 
had no notion of letting them off so easily, and 
boarding them in turn, we soon had them all safe- 
ly locked in their own forehold. 

We took an immense amount of property out 
of the piratical craft, and found it to be one of 
the Turkish villains who have so long infested 
the waters of the Mediterranean, murdering and 
stealing more for the love of crime than for the 
gold they get, for they have all of them got mines 
of that by piracy. Francis was but twelve years 
old then, but still by his prompt succor he saved 
his father’s life, by taking that of the Turkish 
pirate with one of his pistols. I am not given 
to boasting, but as you witnessed Francis’s prompt 
and decided conduct in our late engagement, I 
thought I would also relate this instance to you.” 











“Tt was bravely done.” 

“ Ay, and with the judgment of older years, 
say I.” 

“ Will you join with father, Captain Prince, 
in flattering me *” asked Francis. 

“ Heaven forefend, for I despise it above every 
deceit. Touching your intrepid bravery, it is 
above all praise, and for my own part, I feel al- 
ready too much like a brother towards you to 
attempt flattery.”” 

The kindest expression beamed from the large, 
intellectual eye of the boy, as he looked back an 
answer to the prisoner. Prince gazed on him 


| with admiration, and thought that never had he 
| Seen one of his own sex that approached so near 


to the perfections of an Apollo as did the smug- 
gler’s child. His deep blue eye, shaded by long, 
dark eyelashes, had the languor and dreamy 
beauty that mirrors the soul of the beautiful Cir- 
cassian girls of the East ; his complexion, though 
soft and very fair upon his forehead, where his 
sea-cap usually covered it, was elsewhere bronzed 
with a brownish tint through exposure to the 
elements. His form evinced lightness and agility, 
rather than strength, while the toute ensemble of 
his person was such as would strike the stranger 
at once for its air of intelligence and _ spirit. 
Prince could see plainly how proud the father 
was of his son, and how fondly he loved him, for 
every care was had for Francis’s convenience, 
and his cabin was fully equal in every respect to 
that of the captain himself. 

The smuggler had drunk more freely of the ex- 
cellent wine that was upon the table than was his 
wont, and gradually his head sank back upon the 
luxurious chair in which he sat, his eyes closed 
quietly as he chanted a wild sea song, and he 
slept. Francis adjusted his father’s head in a 
little more comfortable position for rest, and tak- 
ing Captain Prince’s arm, walked upon deck to 
enjoy the fresh sea breeze that was blowing. 

“Have you had an opportunity to converse 
with my father upon the subject of which we 
spoke together, Captain Prince ?” asked Francis. 

“T have.” 

“And his answer— ?” 

“Was firm.” 

“Did you reason with him ?” 

“T did, and showed him that he was meant for 
better things.” 

“Ah! indeed he was.” 

“ And you, too, Francis.” 

“O, it matters little about me in any instance, 
but I would give my life to see him moving in 
the circle of society to which I know he belongs.” 

“You would both grace it, Francis. Ah, I 
would that you were my brother, that I might 
have a reason for loving you so dearly,” said 
Captain Prince. 

“You have proved a brother to me since we 
have been together, and now I pray you, do not 
give up with my father until you try again.” 

“ For your sake, I will try again, Francis.” 

“ Thanks, kind sir, thanks.” 

“So you have always lived upon the ocean, 
Francis ?” 

“Yes. Ihave no cazlien, remembrance than 
that of a child on shipboard.” 

“ You must love the noble element then ?” 

“T do indeed, but still it must be very fine to 
live on shore.” 

“Ab, you are rather a fresh water sailor to 
talk thus.” 

“Not I—it is but curiosity, for I have been so 
little on shore that I have the same curiosity to 
visit it that a landsman might have about the sea.” 

“Very likely. I understand.” 

“What a noble sight this night affords—see 
the moon just dipping into the sea. A cold 
berth, Captain Prince.” 

“Ay, figuratively speaking,very cold, Francis.” 

“T have some papers to fill out in my cabin; 
will Captain Prince please excuse me?” 

“Certainly, make no ceremony with me.” 

Thus saying, Francis left Captain Prince and 
sought his own cabin to transact some of his 
father’s business that required the pen to be 
employed. 

Captain Prince looked after the lad as he dis- 
appeared below, and then quietly resumed his 
walk upon the quarter deck, musing upon his 
singular situation, and the characters of those 
with whom he was now associated. He had been 
treated as we have seen, with the utmost consid- 
eration by his captors, upon whom he began to 
look with no small degree of interest. He found 
Captain Freeman a man of the strictest integrity 
of purpose, save that he held the right of free 
trade and would maintain it. He saw, too, that 
he had a crew of quiet and able seamen, all of 
whom were regularly enlisted, and consequently 
were his servants. He could not but admire the 
strict discipline that he witnessed on board, and 
altogether he was forced to acknowledge that the 
smuggler was no ordinary man. He thonght, 
too, as he paced the planks of the Flying Fish, 
of his own situation, and his home in the Bay 
Province. His friends must of course think him 
dead, falling in the action with the smuggler. 

Captain Prince was a young man of two and 
twenty, of an old and proud family, whose pov- 
erty had led them to embark for the new world 
while he was yet a child. He had early extered 
the naval service of his king, and gradually risen 
to his present rank and command. His father 
had deceased soon after his settlement in Amer- 
ica, and left his mother, and two sisters, nearly 
his own age, dependent mainly upon his exer- 
tions for a living; but Captain Prince was the 
best of brothers, and while he was frugal him- 
self, he freely expended his whole income to 
render his mother and sisters comfortable, and to 
enable them to make in some respects such an 
appearance in society as their birth and rank in 
the old country entitled them to. The sisters 
and mother were very proud, and the more they 
realized their straitened circumstances, the 
more were they actuated by this failing, but it 
was their only fault, for they loved Henry with 
the tenderest regard, and each other as the mem- 
bers of the same family seldom do. Captain 
Prince, as he paced the smuggler’s deck, thought 
of them, and how wretched the arrival of the 

lert without him would make them. He could 
have wept with vexation as he thought of this 
matter, but 1t would do no good. Every hour 
was placing leagues of the ocean between him 


| 





and them, but there was no help for it, and he 
bore his lot like a true philosopher. He knew 
not what purpose the smuggler held as it re- 
garded him, and for certain reasons he had not 
as yet asked the question. True, he had once 
or twice inquired the port they were steering for, 
but to this inquiry he received some evasive 
answer, that showed him he was not to know at 
present the fate intended for him, and thus he 
found his situation in the night we have named. 

Francis, as we have said, sought his cabin, and 
entering it he threw himself upon ® couch, and 
burying his face in the rich velvet pillow that 
ornamented it, he wept! What could so move 
the brave boy? ay, even to tears? It was many 
minutes before he arose from his position, and 
when he did so, his large blue eyes were red with 
weeping, and his handsome face was clouded by 
melancholy. 

* Fie, fie,” he said at length, “ such thoughts 
are not for me—"tis childish to entertain them. 
Strange fortune that which binds me thus—sin- 
gular fate ; O, how joyous it would be to have 
some one to confide in, to lay open one’s heart 
to—to—no, not to love—what have I, an out- 
law, a smuggler, to do with love? Yes, I must 
bury these thoughts, and in the constant employ- 
ment of my calling seek to forget that fortune has 
made an outcast of me, and pray Heaven to 
rescue my dear father from his present course. 
I must to my duty, and at once.” 

And drawing a chair to the rich ccuisw table, 
he was soon engaged in writing out and copying 
some papers relating to the cargo that had so 
lately been landed at Lynn. The hand he wrote 
was free but delicate, and truly indicative too 
was it of his character. Now and then he would 
rise, and stepping to the door that led to his 
father’s cabin, listen to see that he had not 
awoke, then returning to the table he resumed 
his pen. To an observer who might have looked 
upon the lad, for he was not yet a man, in years 
or stature, there was something singularly inter- 
esting. The intelligence of his countenance was 
very manifest, and its beauty unquestionable, 
save, perhaps, that it was almost effeminate from 
its regularity of features. All his thoughts 
seemed bound up in his father, whom he loved 
most dearly, and that father was an outlaw! 

Day after day the Flying Fish still sprang for- 
ward with each fresh impulse of the breeze, and 
Captain Prince was hourly borne further and 
further from his home, until at last just about the 
break of day, some weeks after the battle, he was 
on deck and found that the lugger was passing 
the rock of Gibraltar, and running into the pass 
that would carry them into that great inland sea, 
the Mediterranean, and ere night, the swift- 
winged craft was entering the Spanish port of 
Alicant. Francis and Captain Prince conversed 
freely upon all the topics that the vicinity gave 
rise to, and the king’s officer was delighted with 
the unbounded intelligence of the smuggler’s 
child. He seemed to be equally at home on the 
North American coast, or in the genial waters of 
the Mediterranean. 

Leaving the Flying Fish while she casts her 
anchor in the quiet little port of Alicant, we will 
bid the smuggler and his prisoner good-by fora 
while, and turn to the shore, where the course of 
our tale must now carry us. Into the Bay 
Province of Massachusetts, among the early 
settlers of this now great metropolis, and as far 
back, let us remind you, as the year 1660, when 
the infant colonists were dependent in every re- 
spect upon the protection of the mother country. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE ALERT’S ARRIVAL IN PORT. 
“ By-gone times.” 


Ir requires considerable thought to enable us 
to realize that the large and populous city of 
Boston is built, fully two-thirds of it, upon made 
land. The few scattered houses that once cov- 
ered the peninsula of Shawmut have given place 
to a large and populous city, with all its belong- 
ings. It is well known, but seldom called to 
mind, that the peninsula of Boston now con- 
nected with the main land by some half dozen 
substantial bridges, was formerly accessible by 
water only, save where a narrow strip of land 
known as the Neck joined it to the main land. 
This Neck, as it was called, was not more than 
six rods wide; these few rods have now grown 
to more than a mile in width, hills have been 
levelled, and numerous streets and parks have 
been laid out and lined with substantial brick 
houses, where the waters of Massachusetts Bay 
formerly lay. In every direction the land has 
swelled as it were, to meet the increased demand 
for room. The Yankee city bids fair to become 
in time a second London, its commercial re- 
sources extending themselves almost daily. We 
have been led to these reflections, as we go back 
to the date of our story, and compare Boston 
with itself a century and a half gone by. 

It was just at nightfall on the day of the battle 
between the Flying Fish and the Alert, that the 
latter crippled, and her crew nearly destroyed, 
made the harbor of Boston, and came to an 
anchor just off that portion of the town known 
as Copp’s Hill. The lieutenant now in com- 
mand of the Alert, thought it his duty to proceed 
to the house of his late commander, and convey 
the intelligence of his loss. Solemnly believing 
in his death, he did not hesitate to announce it in 
the blunt manner peculiar to a sailor. The 
shock proved too great for the mother, who thas 
aaw the prop of her old age taken from her, and 
a few days carried her to her grave. The two 
sisters were left to mourn the loss of the brother 
and mother. But how different were they in 
disposition! The eldest, Fanny, was proud and 
sensitive, with little affection for her sister, 
Georgianna, while the latter was as trusting and 
gentle-hearted as innocence itself. The native 
passion and prompting motive of Fanny was 
pride, and now poverty had come to break it 
down—but it was too deeply rooted to be re- 
moved, and as she came to realize her situation, 
and see and feel the degradation attending it, it 
fairly broke her proad heart, and in a few weeks 
she too followed her mother, leaving the sweet 
and gentle Georgianna an orphan, and almost 
friendless in the world. No, we will not say 
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friendless ; this was not the case, as we shal! soon 
have occasion to see, bat still it was a lone ly lot 


for the young girl, for Georgianna was but seven 


| teen years of age. 





Henry Carlton had long loved tho younger 
sister of Captain Prince, but his parents, being 
of the oldest and richest family in the colonies, 
wou!d not listen to his alliance with one 
literally penniless 
hearted fellow, and though browght up in the 
very lap of luxury he was not spoiled ; he loved 
Georgianna all the more dearly for the opposition 
that his family showed to her, while she deter 
mined never to wed him, though her heart was 
already his. 


who was 
Young Carhon was a noble 


“Nay, dearest,” 
one evening, 


said he, as he sat by her side 
“in a few weeks I shall be of age, 
and then, ay, that very day if you will, I will 
make you my wife.” 

“No, Henry,” said she, “ the objections that 
your family urge against me are too clear even for 
me not to realize them. I can never be your wife ; 
indeed, I know that I ought not to think of it fer 
a moment.” 

“Do you love me, Georgianna ?” 

“O, you know that I do, Henry, with all my 
heart.” 

“Then there shall no power, except that of 
Heaven, separate us.” 

“ Whatdo you mean, Henry ?” 

“ That I will marry you or no one.” 

“ Alas, you must learn to forget me, Henry ; 
itis the duty of us both.” 

“Never, I swear before heaven—” 

“Stay, Henry. 
oath.” 

“T swear that I will wed none other than 
Georgianna Prince.” 

“Tam sorry that you have taken that oath, 
Henry.” 

“ You shall see how truly I will keep it.” 

“ May Heaven guide us aright !"’ said she. 

Young Carlton had every quality to recom- 
mend him to the love of Gieorgianna. He pos- 
sessed a fine manly form, large, yet well propor- 
tioned, an expressive and intellectual face, which, 
while it was really handsome, was yet masculine 
to the full. He might have married the richest 
and proudest girl in the province, but his heart 
had found its mate with an instinctive sense of 
the sweet qualities that Georgianna possessed. 
She on her part was of that gentle lily style of 
retiring beauty, that shuns the bold eye of the 
crowd. Light complexioned, sweet hazel eyes, 
and a cheek whose delicate bloom ‘twould be im- 
possible to imitate—it was the perfection of lily 
and rose, each so soft and delicate that when you 
would seek to ascertain where either commenced 
and ended, it would seem only an ethereal breath 
that fixed your gaze. Georgianna L’rince was 
very beautiful, and no one could gaze upon her 
even fora moment without stopping to translate 
the gentle language of her eyes, but would at 
once premounce her beautiful, an image to be 
niched in one’s heart, and worshipped there. 

There could hardly be a purer mind imagined 
than was that of Georgianna Prince, and yet it 
had one stain, not perhaps a'stain cither, and yes 
it was a blot; but had the purity of her mind 
in every other respect been less apparent, this 
perhaps would not have been soevident. Strange 
to say, that quality was pride. Notwithstanding 
she was debarred as it were from ioving young 
Carlton on account of the objections raised by 
his family, who were thas prompted by this same 
pride, still she herself was exercised by this evil 
trait of the heart. She knew very well that she 
belonged to an ancient, and as the world goes, 
an honorable family. She had been brought up 
to regard strictly the divisions of society that 
pride ordains, and now, though poverty had 
adopted her as its child, still she could not dis- 
miss these feelings that had been taught her from 
her infancy. This it was, perhaps, even more 
than the objections raised by Henry’s family, thas 
made her decline his suit, for she had a realizing 
sense of her present position, and could see the 
length and breadth of unhappiness that would 
doubtless arise from her marriage with him she 
loved, under these circumstances. 

The love that filled Henry Carlton's bosom 
was not to be so easily subdued; he embarked 
his whole heart in the enterprise of winning 
Georgianna’s love, and he was determined to 
succeed let what would be the sacrifice. There- 
fore he did not abate for a moment his assiduity, 
though every means that pride, and even a spirit 
of revenge against the object that had won his 
affections could engender, were put in practice 
to dissuade him from his purpose, by his parents 
and sisters. 


I pray you make no rash 


The latter even took every occasion 
that chance might offer to insult the gentle 
Georgianna, who bore all meekly, and without 


retaliation. This was gall and wormwood to the 


Carltona, for it was in vain for them to endeavor 
to disconcert her, her feelings being under too 
good discipline to evince any mortification that 
she might feel at the insulting remarks and allu- 
sions thatthe Misses Carlton did not lesitate to 
make when they met her in public. 

Thus was time passing at Boston, while Cap- 
tain Prince was a prisoner on board the Flying 
Fish. His sister had not the most distant idea 
that her brother lived, while he knew nothing of 


the decease of his mother and elder sister. Often, 
very often, would Georgianna exclaim : 

“O, that you had been spared to protect and 
guide me, dear Henry! 
Iam, bereft of mother, 


Alas, alas! how lonely 


father, sister, brother, 


and all! Why should I live, thus deserted by 
all that I held dear on earth *” 

It was nearly six Months subsequent to the 
decease of her parent and sister that Georgianna 
sat in the little parlor she occupied, actuated by 


such reflections as we have named 


ings were humble, for her means 


Her lodg- 


were almost 


entirely exhausted, and elready watshe surprised 
to find that her drafts upon the banker in whose 
hands the small remains of the femily property 
was placed, werc honored, bat it was ro, and 


though her wants were con 
she thought that the 
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long since been exhausted. This would have 
indeed been the case, | » watchfal care 
of Henry Cariton, who, learning where her de 
posite was made, ascertains te amount, and 


making a friend of the barker, duected him to 
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pay all her drafts and draw on him, in confidence, | 
This | 


showed only a close-reefed main-topsail and 


for any amount to answer her necessities. 
was done, and Georgianna was thus, unknown 
to herself, kept from want by his generosity. It 
was while dwelling upon her lonely situation, 
alone in her little parlor, that we have again 
looked in upon her. She was unhappy, very 
unhappy; now and then a gentle sob from the 
depth of her heart swelled her bosom, until 
gradually she lost all consciousness, and slept. 

It was the close of a mild summer's day, and 
the oppressive state of the atmosphere, combined 
with the weariness produced by the depression of 
spirits that bore her down, had ‘combined to throw 
her into adeep sleep. Just at this time, a young 
man of some four and twenty years of age, well 
proportioned in form and handsome in face, ap- 
proached the house, and apparently making an 
examination as to its being the one which he was 
seeking, he quietly opened the door aad entered. 
He passed in and opening the door of Georgian- 
na’s room, closed it after him, and paused to gaze 
upon her as she slept. There are few sights more 
beautiful than a sleeping woman. The stranger 
approached her, and after gazing for a moment, 
imprinted a long and fervent kiss upon her fore- 
head. Still this was not Henry Carlton, and 
what right had any bat he to take such a liberty 
with the gentle and beautiful girl* 

It was her brother! One more kiss, and she 
opencd her eyes to scream with surprise, and to 
sink fainting upon his breast. But joy, though 
it may overcome, seldom proves futal, and a few 
moments served to revive her. How fondly and 
fervently did she hang upon his neck, kissing 
him again and again, and sobbing as though her 
poor heart would break, yet all for very joy. 

“ Dear brother,” she said. 

“My dear, my only sister,” 
brother. 

“ You know all then, dear brother ?” 

“ All,” said he, sadly. 

“Poor mother, poor sister, it was more grief 
for you than aught else that hurried them 
away.” 

« Alas, dear sister, let us hope they are in a 
happier world.” 

“We will, we must think of that and be 
resigned.” 

How much was crowded into the following 
hour would fill a volume to tell—each had a 
history to relate, most interesting to the other. 
Georgianna of her own affairs with Henry Carl- 
ton as well as of her poor mother and sister, for 
she confided everything to her brother, while he 
in a hurried glossary, told her of his capture by 
the smugglers, and subsequent release and return 
home. 

“Is he worthy of thee, Georgianna, truly 
worthy ?”’ asked the captain. 

“Henry loves me but too well for the happi- 
ness of either.” 

“Never fear then, dear sister, time will bring 
change perhaps.” 

“O, pray do not encourage the thought, 
brother.” 

“ Why, do you not love him ?” 

“ Alas, yes.” 

“Then why not share my hopes ?” 

“Because I could not bear to fall from 
hope.” 

“ Cheer up, Georgianna, you will and must be 
happy.” 

“1 will try,” she said, sadly. 

“Fortune may smile on us yet, sister,” said 
her brother. 

Thus he consoled her, and imparted comfort 
and hope to her gentle heart. Could young 
Carlton have seen how confidently she hung 
about her brother, how fondly she looked into 
his hand and expressive face, listening with 
affectionate regard to every word, he would have 
felt half jealous at what he saw. But it was her 
brother, her only brother, who was parent as well 
to her. Leaving them still together, we will look 
back with the reader, and see what has become 
of the Flying Fish and her crew, which we left 
just entering the Spanish port of Alicant. 

It was evident to Captain Prince, that the 
smuggler had business here, but it was of such 
a character that it was transacted entirely during 
the night, nor could he learn its object, though 
he had watched most closely. On the following 
night, the anchor of the Flying Fish was again 
weighed, and Captain Prince soon learned by 
the course they were steering, that they were 
again bound for the American continent, though 
far to the south. 

At length one afternoon the smuggler’s craft 
was hove to off Bermuda, and was evidently 
waiting some signal from the land which the 
morning light might enable them to discover. 
The evening was shutting in close and rainy, with 
the most evident tokens ot a gale from the west- 
ward. Already was the weather so rough and 
boisterous that the lieutenant of the watch had 
ordered the lookout aleft to come down upon 
deck ; the mun was obeying, when he suddenly 
paused for a moment, and then cried out: 

“A sail!” 

“ Whereaway ?” 

“On the weather bow, sir.” 

“* What does she look like ?” 

“Can't exactly say, sir, she is nearly shut in 
by the thick weather to windward, though she 
looms off pretty strong.” 

“ Stand by where you are and watch her,” was 
the order. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

In the mean time the officer went half way up 
the shrouds to get a look at the stranger with his 
glass, but was soon hailed by the lookout : 

‘She is a ship, sir, close-hauled on the same 
tack as we are; the weather clears a little now 
and [ can see her.” 

“Keep your eye on her, sir, and give us the 
news.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” 


replied the 





was again the groff nautical 
reply of the lookout 

The treacherous weather of these latitudes is 
never to be depended upon, and a good seaman 
is always upon his guard when cruising here. 
Th ‘e noon, on the occasion alluded to, 
had been blowing in heavy squalls, with the most 
nd ominous lulls between them, that 
male the seamen of the Flying Fish almost 











j 
ote meade of the elements. The breeze | 
was already a stiff one, and though the schooner 


reefed foresail, yet the muzzles of the lee guns 
in the waist were more than once buried in the 
sea, 60 violent were the frequent gusts that struck | 
the craft. At length, after spending its force a 
while in these fitful gusts, the storm suddenly 
began to lull, and the schooner to roll heavily | 
with the swell of the sea. The storm and its | 
clearing away was characteristic of the latitude, 
and just at this moment a most singular and 
beautiful sight appeared ; at least singular to 
those who were unacquainted with these seas. 
We will describe it to you and the events that | 
followed, but must beg the reader to permit us to 
do so under the number of our sixth chapter, 
which we promise shall be of an interesting 
nature to those who like our characters. 
[coNCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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The Days of the English Riots. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MACDONALD. 

Mary Cuawortu! How the name lingers 
on the memory of all who have read Byron’s real 
or affected lamentations over his ill fated boyish 
attachment to a girl older and probably wiser 
than himself, and which, he says, “threw him 
out alone on a wide, wide sea.” The lady, as is 
well known, married a man of less poetical name 
as well as of fame, than the poet, and rejoiced in 
the name of Musters. They resided at Colwick 
Hall, near Nottingham, England, where the 
lady’s health declined, exhibiting unmistakable 
marks of consumption. 

One night, towards the close of her fatal dis- 
order, she was driven from her house on a cold 
autumn evening, by the alarm of fire. Some 
time elapsed before the poor lady could be car- 
ried to a shelter, and in the meantime she had 
the misery of beholdiog, from her uncomfortable 
position in the wet shrubbery of the garden, the 
destraction of her home. ‘The exposure was too 
much for her feeble frame. She died soon after- 
ward, the event, doubtless, hastened by the hor- 
rors of that midnight hour in the garden. 

This was in the eventful autumn of 1831, when 
the riots consequent on the rejection of the Re- 
fourm Bill, by the House of Lords, took place. 
The family of Robert Stanley, the elder, had 
assembled at the evening meal in the autumn of 
that year. Stanley was himself a manufacturer, 
on no very extended scale, it is true, but with 
sfficient success to support those he loved in 
comfortable circumstances. His house was re- 
puted to be the neatest in all Nottingham. His 
wife, still quite youthful, if one might judge by 
the soft and beautiful brown hair, was a pale, 
gentle-looking woman, on whom the cares of a 
large family had not sat uneasily, yet had been 
onerous enough to take away the fine Enylish 
bloom. 

Robert, the eldest son, who sat beside his 
mother at the table, was an assistant in his fath- 
er’s manufactory, had recently arrived at the age 
of twenty-one, and was, moreover, engaged to a 
very pretty damsel who, on this occasion, was 
visiting her prospective relations. Susan Hazel- 
dean was a modest little creature, almost nestling 
in her extreme timidity under the arm of Mary 
Stanley, beside whom she sat. Occasionally 
she darted a quickly-withdrawn glance at her 
lover’s father, of whom, with his large, piercing 
black eyes and dignified bearing, she seemed 
quite awed. She had not yet learned what a soft 
and tender heart the strong, stalwart man pos- 
sessed, although she seemed perfectly sensible of 
the perfections of his handsome and manly son. 
As the other children took their seats around the 
ample table, from which the odorous stcain of the 
hot tea was diffusing itself through the apart- 
ment, there was not a happier nor a finer-looking 
group in all England than in that apartment. 

It was a room, large and lofty, fur the mansion 
itself had once belonged to that portion of the 
aristocracy, the younger members of which had 
disdained to live in the midst of a manufacturing 
town, and had carried their pride and their re- 
duced means to a more genial atmosphere. The 
heavy oaken wainscotting and lofty windows 
gave it an air of old-time grandeur, and Robert 
Stanley’s good taste had supplied it with furniture 
adapted to its style, instead of deforming it with 
modern gewgaws. 

The meal finished, they still aguas at the 
table, the mother with her loving and gentle eyes 
gazing upon the nine human blossoms that were 
hers by right, and mentally adding Susan 
Hazeldean as the tenth. A loud knock at the 
hall door, and a voice was heard inquiring for 
young Robert Stanley, who immediately rose 
and wentout. He quickly returned and called 
his father, and both seemed, to the listening ears 
of the group, to be in loud conversation with the 
visitors, for there were evidently two or more. 

“Some trouble with the workmen at the fac- 
tory, probably,” said Mrs. Stunley, answering 
the wondering looks of this unwonted intrusion 
upon their quiet tea hour. 

Another cause was soon revealed to the terror- 
stricken family. Robert came back, and said, 
with a voice not quite so clear as usual, and a 
face flushed with some undefinable emotion: 

“Mother, I must leave you for atime. These 
men,” they had followed him and now stood in 
the door way, two stout, brawny English police- 
men, “insist on my presence for some disputed 
matter. I trust it will not take long to prove my 
—that is—” The young man hesitated, looked 
at Susan Hazeldean, who grew pale as death, 
and then flew to her side. 

The father still stood without, trying to con- 
quer his own feelings. He entered, after a while, 
and, going straight up to his wife and taking 
both her hands in his, he said, affectionately : 

“My dear, itis of no use to hide anything; 
better tell all at once. Robert is arrested on a 
charge of setting the Colwick Hall on tire.” 

“Is that all” asked Leonard Stanley, a bright 
boy of fourteen. “ We all know where Robert 
was that night,” glancing at his intended sister- 








tremble, forthey kn-w well that they betokened 


in law. 
A momentary gleam lighted up Susan’s pale 





hie, and then Supper assuddenly. Her 
first thought was the same as Leonard’s—that he 
had been at her father’s house on the evening in 
question ; her second told her she had not seen 
him at all on that evening. 

The men stood looking into the room, appar- 


| ently surprised to see so refined a tamily as this 


one evidently appeared ; and they expressed po 
impatience to be gone, although it was now get- 
ting somewhat dusky. When, at length, the 
poor young man had wound himself up to the 
pitch he was trying to attain, of parting with his 
family, he attempted to speak his farewell in 
calm words. He broke down when he came to 
Susan, and rushed toward the door. The men, 
thinking he was about to elude them, took his 
arm. He threw them violently off at first, but 
recollecting himself, he submitted quietly, and 
accompanied them down the lawn to the gate, 
where stood a carriage. Into this he was desired 
to enter, and was rapidly driven to Nottingham, 
where, after a short examination before a magis- 
trate, he was conveyed to jail. 

The dreaded trial came on. Several persons 
had been tried and fully committed to await the 
execution of their sentence. Robert Stanley 
had, it seemed, been arrested on two counts, one 
for the burning of Colwick Hall, and the other 
for that of Nottingham Castle. On the first 
count he was fully acquitted, there being found 
many people who were ready to prove that he 
was elsewhere. On the second it was not so 
easy. His counsel entreated him to plead guilty, 
observing that the alibi proved yesterday would 
rarely avail the second time. His prosecutors 
even agreed to spare his life, if he would own his 
guilt, and relate all he knew. 

“What!” said the brave youth, to his own 
counsel, as he laid this before him, ‘“ would you 
have me take upon me for life the burden of a 
crime which I never committed, and add to it 
the curse of falsehood also? No, rather bear an 
unjust penalty, even the severest, than to perjure 

self.” 

The counsel was silent. He could not but 
sympathize with a sentiment so honorable to his 
client’s heart. 

Meantime the family of Robert Stanley were 
enduring tortures untold. Not a doubt of Rob- 
ert’s innocence troubled them, but these were 
troublous times, and the public justice demanded 
with loud cries a victim to atone for the outrages 
continually planned and executed. Here, then, 
was aman whose social position was far higher 
and his educati bly above that of 
the rioters in general. The condemnation of 
such a man would lead them to suppose, at least, 
that no mercy would be shown to others inferior 
in rank and knowledge ; and it might serve as a 
bugbear to prevent future outrage, if a young 
man like Robert Stanley, the son of a master 
manufacturer, and already possessed of ability to 
conduct business on his own responsibility, 

Robert’s sole reply to those who pressed him 
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answered what had seemed to him unnecessary 
to be asked, now tha: they were suffering under 


| Such immediate prospect of peril to one they 


loved. 

“I saw him not long since,” he answered 
listlessly. 

“ Before or after the burning of the castle t” 

“LT cannot remember, Susan. Why do you 
ask this question ?” 

“O, Mr. Stanley—father, do try to tax your 
memory! Believe me, I do not idly ask. Mary, 
—Leonard, when did you sce William Stanley !” 

Mary’s quick mind had followed Susan's. 

* Father,” said his daughter, “ listen to Susan. 
She has reason for what she says. Think a mo- 
ment. Recall William’s face to your memory, 
and say whom he resembles.”” 

As if new life had been suddenly infused into 
the dead, up rose every member of that stricken 
family. It is strange indeed how a single thought 
that has not yet received expression, may thus 
permeate so many minds at the same moment, 
and produce such wonderful changes in the hearts 
that have been bowed almost in despair. 

To explain this scene we must turn to the 
youth, the bare mention of whom had caused 
such emotions. William Stanley, the son of Mr. 
Stanley’s eldest brother, had been a wild and 
reckless young man, causing great grief to his 
parents, and inspiring the dislike of all who 
knew him. He had long been estranged from 
his kindred, and indeed they had striven to for- 
gethim. At intervals he would be seen in the 
vicinity of Notiingham, but even his own relatives 
passed him on those occasions without recogni- 
tion. All that was worthy of remark about him 
was the strong and vivid resemblance which he 
bore to Robert Stanley, the younger. It had 
been a source of great mortification to the latter, 
yet, strange to say, it had never occured to him 
now. The grief and surprise had effaced it from 
his memory, and from that of his whole family. 
Susan’s words had first recalled it. 

“ How stupid we have all been!” was young 
Leonard’s characteristic speech. Mr. Stanley’s 
first step after receiving the new impression, was 
to go immediately to Robert's counsel, who 
caught at his words wirh perfect rapture. When 
the idea was presented at court hundreds em- 
braced it at once, and the witnesses frankly ac- 
knowledged their error. There were many per- 
sons now who came forward and declared that 


| they had seen William Stanley prowiing about 


for several days previous to the fires. Still, no 
one had thought of him before. Susan bad the 
credit of rescuing her lover from a fate which 
seemed inevitable. William Stanley was never 
brought to justice, but Robert was saved! Nev- 
er were more hearty rejoicings, for all liked the 
frank, generous young man. He was literally 
carried to his home on the shoulders of the pop- 
ulace, and they who had unwittingly placed him 
in such woful peril by a fearful mistake, were 
first to bear witness to his worth and goodness. 





to plead guilty was this: “I ami , and 
will take my trial.”” 

No alibi could be™any stretch of the imagin- 
ation be proved. In vaiiy the friends of the fam- 
ily, the family itself, or even the prisoner, tried to 
recall the evening’s events before the castle was 
fired. Having nothing definite by which to re- 
member, and although it was in the minds of 
them all as a general impression, that they had 
seen him every evening, still that fatal evening 
had left no particular mark upon any of them. 
Nothing, therefore, could be elicited in his favor 
—while the evidence against him was overwhelm- 
ing. Many witnesses were brought forward who 
swore positively to having seen him with the 
lawless crew who committed the deed; and this 
evidence seemed given in full faith, and with the 
most perfect conviction of its truth, 

The Stanleys, encouraged by the success of 
the first indictment being crushed, were quite 
sanguine in their hopes of the second. They at- 
tended the trial—at least the parents and older 
children did, and they brought along with them 
the object of Robert's love. 

Poor Susan!—now blushing, now pale as a 
water-lily, and then tearful—it was a terrible or- 
deal for that fair, young girl, who had garnered 
her life-hopes upon a bark which seemed sudden- 
ly to be sinking away from her. All along she 
had not shared the hopes of the fumily. She 
had experienced many strange mysteries that 
wore the aspect of presentiments—and she came 
of a superstitious race, and no doubt the family 
weakness was transmitted to the sensitive and 
impressible girl. Nothing that they could say to 
her would raise the slightest color of hope. She 
had already sunk deep in despondency, and they 
were only prevented from sharing it by their 
strong desire to comfort her. In this they were 
rewarded by losing half their anxiety in the gen- 
erous hope of imparting courage to her. 

But Robert’s chances were growing slighter 
already, and the fearful reality was actually be- 
ginning to have its weight in the minds of all. 
Mary Stanley who had hitherto kept up wonder- 
fully, had fainted and been carried from court, 
when some portion of the evidence seemed to 
affect the people against the prisoner. Mrs. 
Stanley grasped the seat with both hands to keep 
from falling, her husband shook and trembled 
like a leaf, and brave young Leonard, to whom 
any fatal result seemed simply impossible, be- 
came affected with the general apprehension. 

It was now that poor Susan Hazeldean’s cour- 
age rose as the depression of the others in- 
creased. She laid her hand upon Mrs. Stanley's 
arm, and besought her not to give way to her 
emotion, for a light had seemed suddenly to 
shine upon the dark way. Mr. Stanley caught 
her words. He shook his head. His own hopes 
were rapidly giving way. It was now nearly 
dark, and the court was already being adjourned 
to the following morning. It was a respite, at 
least, and Susan went home with the family. As 
they sat around the fire, silent and tearful, the 
young girl suddenly arose, and stood before them 
with an air that seemed born of hope itself. 

“ Father!” she exclaimed,—she had long ad- 
dressed Robert’s parents as her own—" Father, 
where ia William Stanley ?” 

Mr. Stanley scarcely comprehended her ques- 
tion. Her excited manner made him fear for 
ber reason, but she repeated the question until be 
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Cream-Tartar Biscuit made without Milk. 

Rub a piece of butter the size of an egg into a quart of 
flour. Be sure to do this till there are no little lumps. 
Then add a teaspoonful of salt. This being stirred io, 
seatter in two heaping teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. 
Ilave ready a large pint of cold water, in which a heaping 
teaspoonful of saleratus or soda has been dissolved; pour 
it into the flour, stirring it quickly with your hand. Do 
this several mioutes that the ingredients may become 
well mixed; then add flour enough to enable you to 
mould it smooth. Roll it out the same thickness as tea- 
biscuit. If these are made right, they are almost as light 
asfoam. They may be made of unbolted flour, if preferred. 











Flavoring Extracts. 

The reason we have so +trongly recommended Burnett's 
flavoring extracts for family use is because we know their 
purity aud excellence. There is no other form in which 
the housekeeper can impart the rich and splendit flavors 
of lemon, orange, vanilla, peach, almond, rore, nectarine, 
etc., 80 cheaply, or 80 delicately and effectually, as by the 
use of Burnett's superior extracts Confectioners and 
hotel-keepers have adopted them almost universally, and 
they should be in every family in the country. In pur- 
chasing this sort of article care should be taken to pro- 
cure the preparations only of reliable manufacturers. 





Hair Washes. 

Rosemary Wash—rosemary water, one gallon; rectified 
spirit, one balf pint; pearlash, one ounce. Tinted with 
brown coloring —Athenian Water—rose-water, one gal- 
lon; alcohol, one pint; sassafras wood, one quarter of a 
pound; pearlash, one ounce. Boil the wood in the rose- 
water ia a glass vessel; then, when cold, add the pearlash 
and spirit This wash is even more effiient than the 
rosemary preparation for cleansing the hair, strengtheu- 
ing it at the roots, and improving it in every respect. 





Cider Jelly. 

Boil three quarts of cider just from the press, till it is 
reduced to one. Skim well, aud add not quite one quart 
of white sugar; boil fifieen or twenty minutes. an! strain 
through a coarse linen cloth into your jelly glasses. If 
the cider is very rich, as the last drippings from the press, 
it will not need boiling down quite so much, and the only 
difficulty ia getting a nice jelly is in using too much 
sugar. A pint cup filled within one inch of tue top is 
sufficient for a full cup of the boiled cider. 





Litchfield Crackers. 

To one pint of eoid milk puta piece of butter the sise 
of av egg, 8 smal) teaspoonful of salt, and one egg. Kub 
the burter into a quart of flour, then add the egg and 
milk. Koeasd in more flour votil it i as stiff as it com 
possibly be made. Then pound it with «nm iron peetie, or 
the broad end of a flatiron, for at least one hour: then 
roll it very thin, eut it into rounds, prick, amd bseke tn a 
quick oven twelve or fifteen minutes 





Stain for imitating Ebony. 

Pale-coiored woods may be stalord in imitation of 
ebony, by steeping them in a strong decoction of logwond 
or of ox-gall, allowing them to dry, and then steeping 
them in s solution of sulphate or acetate of ren. When 
dry. they are weahed in clesn water, and the process re- 
peated, if required. Afterwards they are polished or var- 
nished 


Chocolate Cream. 

Chocolate seraped fine, half an ounce; thick cream, one 
piot, sugar (best) three ounces, heat it nearly to boiling, 
then remove it from the fire, and mill it well, Whee 
cold add the whites of four or five ezgs, whi-k rapidly, 
and take up the foth on « sieve: serve the cream io 
glasses, and pile up the froth on the top of them. 





Hydrochloric. 

Take twenty ounces of sulphuric acid and twelre ounces 
of water, mix in « retort. and whee cold add teo pounds 
of dried chloride of sodium Gradually dirtil in s sandé- 
beth inte « receiver containing twelve cance: of water 


BRILL TANT r NOV FL. ETTES. 


We have now on hand amd fur sale, the following bril 
lant stories. in bound form. riAly wlestrated with lenge 
oregenal engtovings, and forming the cheapest books |p 
price ever offered to the public By: 
works was written expressly for this establiehment, sod 
the eopyright is secured accorting tolaw We ell «nd 
siugle copies by mal, post pard, for teeniy emis each, oF 
siz coples, post paid, for ene dolar 
THE KNIGHT OF LFON: or, Tre Monancn's Lart 

Bains. Of al! the stories which Mr Cobb bas produc: d, 

we think this the moet artistic and interwsting  Uirece 

fal. inten-ely abeorbrog, full of life and action. It pel) te 
the tablenus of fts plot with all the fre thet Moor& 
and “prnisi histery inepire. This story sould render 
anv authors name fimous 
Written expressly for as by. SYLVANUS 
THE DOOMED KING: or, Tue Caown and tHe S¥ ony 

This romance of the Throne, the Alter, and the Camp, 

is replete with adventure, combining the ~ pa turns 

of fortune and the most startling perils antl evca 
Written for as by FRANCIS A DURINAGE 


+ ope of thee 


COBB Ja 





| THE ADVENTURER : or. Tue Wreck on tue Ispian 


Ocean, This capital story of the nd and ree ik de- 

chledly one of the very best of our origional series of 

novelettes, and has received the compliment of being 

in Evgland. It is elegantly illustrated, 
at to the last 

es us the por- 

trait of a Loudon pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by ...... LIRUTENANT MURRAY 








| THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonarion 








The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at polots familiar to the accomplished author, 
who bas but lately returned from Rurope, whither be 
has been in the employ ment of our government 
thrilling story alone would make any writer fmovs 
We vouch for it, that no ope who commences the tle 
will willingly lay it by wotil every page has been read 

Written for us by MAJOR F.C. HUNTER, 

THE CABIN BOY: or. Lirson rat Wine. This famous 

oa story las passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of ‘the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot — the vividness of 
the descriptions are upsurpaesed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in oe delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associatic 

Written fer us po ° Liew TENANT MURRAY. 


GGLER: or, Tas Gaanner's Prot. 

Roce isa wae 4 a Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 

romance highly interesting, furn’ hee many jilustra- 

tions of Chinese life and habit«, while = Land ve the 
story is brimming with novel and startli ing ive 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COM, Jn. 


| THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs or Forest 


Hitt. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles IL, when portions of Eugland, especially in 
the eounty of Kent, were ¢ ie of the wandering 
cipseys, whose life habits and custome are a theme of 
nerer-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE RED REVENGER: or, Tut Pirate Kino or tus 
Fionipas This tale of the Gulf and its islands is ope 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of lite 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Witp Cmixrrain. A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa aly interesting stury of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. 1t is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been transiated inte French, end 





iso re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote rue Back- 


A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. T! it in the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one eaception, 
the best selling book we have ever ee 2 aaah this a 
rae a and the one which the connide: 

his ) ) Perey rery LIRUTENANT 3 MURRAY. 


snsanienmn or, Tus BUCCANEER AND THE CakDI- 
naL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is By gn conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The it is the fits edition of 
this famous tale, the plot cf which war never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous bon a vag = 
ean hardly lay it by until he bas fi inished @ wery li 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C "BURDICK. 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan tue Wantock. A 
Kevolutionary Kowance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb woven some 
the most startling events of the American Revolution 
into this thrilling bay 
tested by its passii et 

Written pA meg for us by. .SYLV ANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE SCOUT: or, Snanrsnoorens or THE Revoierion. 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and litelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul period. r Voore ts 

every inch @ soldier, and this is eminently a wili'ary ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the drum, 
Written for us | rer BEN : PEKLEY POOKE. 


THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tur Saron’s Pro- 
TeGe. This tale of life on the ocean, and phares of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
overs we have ever issued. It hae the true favor of 

his book has ee been re-published by 
Leya, ra, ean: |) Peer YLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tuk Brite of Manni. 
‘The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
bas tew equals. Lieutenant Murray = the most suc- 
cessful delinestor of the affections who has written im 
the present century. Editions ba this story have been 
issued both ip Spanish and Frei 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tux Consrinatons or Cupa. 
A Story of tue Green Land and the Biue Sea. Rich ia 
adventure ond in Cu life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period io 
the government service of Spain, and he has lwid the 

lot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bea Written for us by. F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tae Secnets oF tre Coast. 
This is acknow to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 1¢ 
has been com l to Maryatt’s best sea novel, wud Las 
reached seven editions. It ed i tivating tale from 
beginning toend. By........ yYANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Sxvcoten oF tus 
CuesaPeake. This is a story of the (cast and the Sea, 
written in sur author's happiest vein, snd portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
peu tale that Professor Ingrabam ever wrote, and hee 
exceeded in the number of its Peg a dvd A aatea 
* Dancing Feather.”’ which it also doce 

Written expressly for us by......J i InonaiaM 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: “. Tur Paornet 
ov tne Boe™ thie rtory are 
laid mainly in ane ose hy ha tanee m sate forest on the 
boundary of Rohemia. and depicts incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It in just the hind of romance ip 
which Mr. Cobb exceis, and bes been pronounced ra- 
perior to Cooper's famous story of the Bravo, the scene 
of which are iaid in the sane region 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Je 


THE FOUNDLING: or. Heewione oF St. Awterwa. 
This Komance of the Continent depiets scenes of # thriil- 
ing character in the cities of Parw and Venice durin 
the middie of the last centory. 1t will be remembe 
that Major Honter was rent abfead by the Wer Depert- 
ment of the United States a few pears since on « tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it eas 
during this foreign service that the facts of this stery 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for asby Mason F.C HUNTER. 


GIPSEY BRIOAND: or, Tae Camp ov one 
Sienna ing the life of the wandert 
sineali, hey the weg heey of ftses Spain. It ie the ac | 
facinating story of gipsey life ever publiebed tm this 
country, aod though truthful to life, # pet ment stert 
ling in many of ite abeorbing chapters 

Written expressly for us by. De J Tt ROBINSON 


THE ARMORER OF : or, Tue ORacts ap tre 
Paisst This a of ancient Tyre ls one of the 
most popular of Cx stories, and paints e very clow 
ing picture of lite ra rAd iusartous city It bet bere 
dramatized and played in nearly every theetre in this 
country <<4 hee paserd through three editions in Low 
#0 The present ix the fowrterrié edition Shith we 
have publiened’ By SYLVANUS® COBB, Ja 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tat Pveetan awe Crmernman 
This ie s well-told and highly graphic tale of lie, do 
mertic and military, in Kusmin, Turkey and Cireerete 

Written expressly for us by AUSTIN G PURDICN 


TRE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tae Warorzme Bows 
wine Thee barec terete romance of the ye oad 
chivairy. nen i our suthors usual tabing 

Written expressly for us by Da J ROBIN + 


CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tre Boocarers oF tee Orie 
A romantic Btory of the Kea and the Bhore. This & an- 
sther of thane graphic sea stories for which our suther 
es fumoms 

Written for os by 








? CLINTON BARRINGTON 
CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tex frantem Cava- 
wea A Legend of Old Fyein Thiet i a moet charm 
img story <1 the time of Philip 1] . and the days of the 
lnqubition 
ritten expresly for usby SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
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Port's Corner. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“OQ MOTHER, AM I DYING?” 





* © mother, am I dying’ 
Whence that world of light? 
O, whence that world of beauty 
That bursts upon my sight? 


“0 mother, am I dying? 
An angel bright appears! 
O, the ravishing music 
That charms my listening ears! 


“© mother, am I dying? 
Are you waiting for me? 
Are you the angel coming? 
Take me, mother, to thee!*’ 


PAITH. 

struggling on life's craggy road, 
Grits cberne obstacles and dangers, secret foes 
Supplant, false friends betray, disastrous rage 
Of elements, of war. of civil vroil, 
Brings down to Poverty’s cold tioor, while grief 
Preys on the heart, and dims the sinking eye; 
Faint not! There is, who rules the storm, whose hand 
Feeds the young ravens, nor permits blind chance 
To close one sparrow's Hagelug wing in death. 
Trust ia the Kock of 3 “4 aa now 
He rpeaks, and all is cam, ir, if, to prove 
aon inmost soul, the burricaue still spread 
Ita licensed ravages, He whispers hope 
Some of comfort, aud through blackest night 
Bids keen-eyed Faith on heaven's pure sunshine gaze, 
Aad learn tne giories of her future Lome.—GisBuRNE. 





BLUSHING. 
Alas! that in our Mester ol blush 
Our danger first we 
And trembie wheu the ule flush 
Be:rays some angel's seal! 
Alas! for care and pallid woe 
Sit watchers in their turn, 
Where heaveu’s too faint and transient glow 
So svon forgets to bura.—V. W. Hoimss. 


PEASANT LIFE. 

Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 

Unquencbed by want, uufanned by strong desire ; 

Untic for raptures, or if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of ouce 4 year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Til, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 
GoLpsMITa. 





LOVE. 
I a she loves him much because she hides it. 
e teaches cunniog even to innocence ; 
rey where he gets possession, hi- first work 
Is to dig deep withiu # heart, aud there 
Lie hid, and ike a miser in the dark, 
To feast alone. Darpen. 


COUPLET. 


God's dealings still are love—his chastenings are alone 
Love now compelied to take an altered. louder tune. 
R. C. Trenca. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OLD LOVE. 


BY ESTMER SERLE KENNETH. 





“Tr seems so strange to know that I shall not 

seo this old place by moonlight again for long, 
_long years.” 

The sweet voice of the speaker was sad, and 
her brown eyes had a tender, tearful look in them 
as she raised them to the face of her companion. 
He did not reply. His clear, bright glance 
was fixed on the most distant of the fur hills, and 
his handsome, boyish face had a wistfully 
thoughtful look upon it. 

“ What are you thinking of, Justin?” said the 
young girl, when his silence had attracted her 
attention. 

“I was wondering about the future,” he re- 
plied, with a sigh, his gaze wandering nearer 
home and finally resting on her face. 

“Tam tired of doing that,” she answered, 
carelessly, swinging the little brown gate by 
which they stood, back and forth with her hand. 
“T shan’t trouble myself about what is coming, 
any more.” 

“ Why ?—that sounds oddly coming from your 
lips, Genie.” 

It was a pretty countenance the young man 
looked into, while the owner of it hesitated. Not 
perfect in outline or feature, but charming in its 
expresion of intelligence and sweet gravity. Pale 
brown hair put carelessly back from it, lay in 
golden waves about the forehead and softly tint- 
ed cheeks, and was gathered into a coil of shin- 
ing braids at the back of the small, well-formed 
head. 

“Tt makes me so sad,” she said, at last, her 
eyes fixed and dreamy. ‘“ Do youknow, Justia, 
that I think there is some great trial in store fur 
me by-and-by. A dread of coming ill always 
haunts me when I try to look forward. It is 
foolish, perhaps, but I cannot help it.” 

“TI might call it foolish if I were not a bit su- 
perstitious and mystical myself, to-night,” replied 
the young man, taking one of her hands and ca- 
ressing it absently. ‘Your prospects certainly 
look bright now, Genie, dear.” 

“1 know it,” she replied, leaning her forehead 
against his shoulder in a familiar, careless way. 
“My relatives will give me a good home and all 
the advantages their wealth can bring. I know 
that I shall be the pet of their old age; and I 
shall value all this kindness the more because I 
have always been deprived of it until now. Bat 
for you, dear, how desolate my past life would 
have been.” 

His arms closed impulsively around her. and 
he bent forward and kissed her forehead. 

“Do you think that you will miss me, Genie?” 

“You know that I shall,” she replied. 

“IT am not so sure of that,” he answered. “I 
know that I have been everything to you, as you 
have been and always will be to me, but I can- 
not thiak that you will always feel as you now 
do towards 1-0. Hash, and listen a moment. It 
will not be there as it has been here. You will 
see new people—people who will appreciase and 
admire you. New interests will spring up, and 
as time passes away, the old love stands a fair 
chance of being undervalued and forgotten. 
Wait,—no ;—I do not think you fickle or natur- 
ally forgetful of those whom you have loved, but 
you will grow older, and— Virginia, do you re- 
membcr the doll you had six years ago, when I 

» first knew you, and how you prized itt” 

“Yo.” 

“ Do you remember the pet dog you owned a 








year later, and which you declared to me you 


loved better than anything else in the world ?” 

“ My poor, dead Carlo—yes.” 

“Do you remember Nellie Brandon to whom 
you were so fondly attached at fifteen? Your 
intimate friend, to whom you confided every 
thought?” 

“ A school-girl friendship—yes. But what do 
you mean by asking me these questions, Justin?” 

“T want to show you how we outgrow our 
loves. Would you love your doll and dog now ?” 

“The doll—no. The dog—a little. But 
surely, you do not rank yourself with # toy and 
@ pet animal ?” 

“No, that is not what I mean. I use these 
things in illustration, not comparison. How do 
you regard Nellie Brandon, now ?” 

“She is shallow, and—well, I do not care 
for herf riendship.” 

“You did care for it, once. And that is what 
Iam trying to make you understand. You are 
not what you were then. As you grow older 
you will still continue to change as you have 
changed. You—” 

“ You will talk uselessly, all night, if you at- 
tempt to prove thar, Justin,” interrupted the girl. 
“T shall never cease to love you. You were my 
first love, and you will be my last.” 

“Perhaps so. Heaven knows I hope that you 
are right. See the moon gleaming through that 
misty cloud.” 

His arms were about her; 
against his breast. They stood in silence for a 
few moments. At last, Virginia said : 

“What have you planned to do for yourself 
Justin?” 

“Thave not concluded yet what I shall do. 
One thing is sure: I shall stay in this unenter- 
prising little place no longer.” 

“Do you suppose the mystery about your pa- 
rentage will ever be cleared up ?”” 

“Tam afraid not. Yet I think that if I were 
to seek my parents instead of my fortune, as young 
heroes do in story-books, I should find both. I 
have reason to believe that they are wealthy and 
influential. But you are cold, dear,—and your 
hair is damp with dew. I will not be so selfish 
as to keep you here longer.” 

“ But, Justin, you will write to me often—very 
often ?”” 

“Twill not promise. Perhaps it will be better 
otherwise. But you shall hear from me once a 
year until I'see you again. Now good-by, and 
God bless you!” 

He kissed her twice, in a passionate, earnest way, 
and then releasing her, turned and walked quick- 
ly down the road. She watched his fine figure, 
with its well-poised head and springing step, un- 
til it was out of sight. Then she walked slowly 
up the winding, grassy path, to the door. On 
the threshold she paused, and looked back to the 
place where they had been standing. 

“T told him that he was my first love and that 
he would be my last,” she murmured, to herself. 
“T hope he will remember it. How very strange 
it all seems. I wonder if the time will come 
when I shall regret what has passed this evening. 
I hope not—I am eure not.” 

So saying, she went in softly, and silently 
closed the door. 


her cheek was 





“ What a beautiful girl !” 

“ And what an elegant rider !” 

Virginia Thornton heard the words distinctly, 
and glancing carelessly around from her seat in 
the saddle, met the ardent looks of admiration 
with which they were accompanied. But not a 
tinge of color stained the fairness of her cheeks. 
The cool, self-possessed expression of her eyes 
did not alter. The red, mobile lips exhibiting at 
that moment only pride and beauty, betrayed 
nothing more. 

“ Proud as Lucifer !’’ 

She heard that too. Still her face did not 
change. Her dark eyes merely glanced up and 
then down again. She rode out of the city with 
her companions, and when among the green, 
country roads, galloped off by herself. She knew 
the act would be noticed, perhaps criticized, 
but she did not care. Sho was weary of the 
sound of gay laughter, and the rattle of tongues. 
So she followed her own inclination and escaped 
from them. Guiding her horse upon the fresh, 
springy turf, she made him strike into an easy, 
even canter, and soon the rich bloom broke 
through the gleaming fairness of her checks. 
The weary, indifferent look faded out of her face 
—her royally beautiful face—and she looked glad 
and happy as a delighted child. 

“ This is capital,” she said aloud, after awhile. 

“Are you tired, Vic? Well, take me to the 
other side of that old fence, and then yon may 
rest. One, two, three!” 

“Well done, Miss Thornton! The creature 
might as well have attempted to shake off one of 
his ears.” 

She drew her panting, excited steed in sharply, 
and turned in the direction of the voice. At 
sight of a gentleman sitting on a low stone wall 
with a riding stick in his hand, she uttered a quick 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Mr. Annesley !—I thought you refused to 
join us to-day.” 

“And so I did, and so I persist in doing. I 
wish to ride only with Miss Virginia Thornton, 
and await her permission to do so.” 

Ata motion of his hand, his horse, which was 
grazing at a little distance, came and stood pas- 
sively beside him. With his hand grasping the 
reins, he waited. The face he looked into was 
not like the one he might have seen framed in the 
waves of that rich, fair hair, an hour before. The 
mouth was tremulous and tender; the beautiful 
eyes barren of their coldness ;—perhaps the 
warmth of his smiles had banished it, as sunshine 
dissolves ice. 

“Your presumption is remarkable,” she said. 
“And the most fitting punishment will be my 
consent to your request.” 

She motioned him to mount. 

“ What do you mean ?” ho asked, obeying her. 

“ That you will find me insufferably dull com- 
pany,” she replied, as they turned into a cross 
road together. 

He gave her a searching look. 

“ Are you low-spirited ?’” he said. 

“ No ;—only tired.” 


“ Tired of what *t” 

“ Everything.” 

“My dear Genie !” 

The words seemed spoken impulsively. Her 
sudden dash of color revealed that they were un- 
usual to her ears. 

“I beg pardon,” 

“ You need not,” 
a favorite one. 

“What?” 

“ Genie.” 

“ But I said ‘my dear Genie.” 
that?” 

She blushed, but the next impulse was to re- 
tort saucily. Looking up at him, however, the 
glance of ber bright eyes quailed beneath the grave 
expression of his. The crimson of her cheek 
deepened, her ripe mouth quivered. In that mo- 
ment of exquisite pain and pleasure she wished 
that she were dead. 

“Have I distressed you?” he asked, gently. 

His forbearance was a very great relief to her. 

“ Yes,” she answered simply, looking frankly 
into his handsome face. 

“Then I will say no more on the subject,” he 
replied. “I have something to tell you,” he sail, 
after a moment’s pause, fur she did not speak. 
“ A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, 
commissioned me to deliver you a small packet, 
to-day. I have careled it in my vest-pocket since 
morning. Here it is.” 

He handed her a little white pagkage bearing 
hername. At sight of the handwriting’ her face 
blanched suddenly, and she reeled in her saddle 
as if she had been struck by a heavy hand. 

“O, this is cruel!’ she murmured. 

“ Miss Thornton—dear Virginia, what is it?” 
said Hugh Annesley, checking the horses. Then 
observing the remaining pallor of her features, 
he sprang to the ground, and lifted her from her 


he said quickly, observing it. 
she replied. ‘ The name is 
Call me so, if you choose.” 


May I call you 


seat. 

“What is it?” he repeated, with his arm 
around her. 

“ Nothing ;—I am ill,” she answered, incohe- 
rently, and evidently struggling to regain her 
self-possession. 

“Sit down here,” and he placed her gently up- 
on a mossy, fallen log beneath atree. ‘ Now do 
not talk until you feel better. My poor child.” 

The tender, pitying words made her lips trem- 
ble. Standing beside her, he put back the rich 
fall of her hair, with the gentle touch of a loving 
woman. She remained silent for a few moments, 
her head resting against the dark trunk of the 
tree, her lips parted slightly, and her eyes with 
their long, dark lashes, wearily closed. At last 
she looked up. 

“TI was ill, yesterday—I am not well, to-day,” 
she said, the color coming slowly back to her 
face. ‘Otherwise I should not be so weak and 
foolish. Iam sorry that I met you, Mr. Annes- 
ley, for what must you think of me?” 

“T think tLat you are wronging both yourself 
and me, by refusing to trust me, Virginia,” he re- 
plied, quietly. You cannot conceal from me that 
you are troubled and unh have only the 
right of a friend to your contidence, but you un- 
dervalue that by your ‘evideni desire to conceal 
from me the cause of your distress.” 

“ Hugh!—Mr. Annesley!’ she commenced, 
hastily, but checked herself. “ Perhaps it would 
be best to tell you, after all,” she said. “ You 
are kind-hearted and clear-headed. Perhaps you 
may know how to aid me. See here.” 

She tore from the paeket its small white wrap- 
per, and then drawing a penknife from her pock- 
et, hastily cut the fasteniugs of a small white 
paper box, and drew from it a fine gold chain to 
which was attached a tiny jewelled locket. 

“ That is a rare gift,” said he, examining it. 

“Tt is a gift which I would give almost my life 
to be able to return to the giver with the assur- 
ance that the circumstances of which it is a tok- 
en are much regretted by me; and for which, if 
I am not permitted to do so, I must barter my 
earthly peace and Lappiness.” 

“ You talk in riddies.” 

“Well, I will explain. Six years ago, before 
I had entered my eighteenth year, I parted from 
my first lover—a boy, not two years my senior. 
I believed then that the first love was thé true 
one. I know better now, but only to my despair. 
1 plighted my troth to him ; he believes to this 
day, that I love him as I used, for I have never 
seen him since I left my country home. He sends 
me presents and tender messages which render 
me wretched. But he never writes to me. He 
gives me no opportunity to tell him of this change, 
for I do not know where he is.- [I do not think I 
could do it if I did. 1 assured him again and 
again on that last night, thas I should not out- 
grow my love for him, for he warned me of this. 
I thought I understood my heart. Poor child 
that I was!—I did not know then that I had 

ne.” 
ar Then you do not leve him now?” 

“ Only with the tender, pitying love of a sister.” 

“ And you love some one else !—pardon me, 
but if Iam to advise, I mast know the whole 
facts of the case.’ 

Her face was quiet enough, and she did not 
raise her eyes, though acrimson blush burned up 
to the waves of her golden-brown hair as she 
replied : 

“ Yes, I love some one else.” 

He watched her proud countenance with search- 
ing eyes, fora moment. Then he sprang for- 
ward and grasped her hands. 

“ Virginia, youare atrue woman. If I did not 
believe this, 1 should not ask you, as I stand be- 
fore you face to face, if you love me.” 

“ Your assertion is contradictory, coupled with 
that question, if you expect me to answer it,”’ she 
answered, proudly. 

“ But where is the necessity of my saying that 
I love you? Ihave made it known to you by 
acts a hundred times, during the past two 
months.” 

She was about to reply immediately, but she 
stopped, and waited a moment. 

“Hugh Annesley,” she said suddenly, at last, 
“ this is selfish in you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“ You strive to betray me into a confession of 
love for you before you advise me bow to deal 
with the man I formerly loved aud who you 
know now loves me. Suppose I were to tell you 











that I had only a friendly. regard for you, and 
that I loved another t” 

“In that case, I should advise you precisely as 
I do now.” 

“ And how is that t” 

He did not reply for a moment, and she waited 
impatiently, while he stood toying with the 
locket. 

“ Has it occurred to you that the giver has 
probably sent a copy of his face within this?” he 
asked. 

A slight, nervous contraction passed over her 
face. 

“No, but it is likely,” she replied. 

“Do you wish to see?” 

“No, but you may.”” 

He unclasped the locket. 

“ Yes,” he said, looking gravely within, while 
she stood silently by, with averted eyes. 
was a homely fellow, wasn't he, Genie ?”’ 

She turned and looked at him in astonishment. 
He laughed at her surprised face. 

“ You wanted my advice, didn’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“ Well, I think you can do no better than to 
marry him.” 

“ Who?” she asked, starting. 

“ The original of this portrait.” 

She stood gazing blankly at him. 

“You are mocking me ;—you are cruel,” she 


Mester’s Virnic. 











“You will please observe," aahi ob! schoolmaster Law 
well, as he led us through bis schoo! the other day, 
* that the boys ere required to OMeerte the utmost ation 
tion to quietness as weil as discipline We bad at this 

} moment arrived ja frout of several boys standing around 
eta water-bucket, and ome ad just chaged bis eouth 
with the conteuts of the cup while the old gentleman 
Was stooping Over to recover his pea from the ff ¥en 
another, passing along dbehiod, suappe “ his hogers quick 
under the drinker s ear, whieh cow him eo a sudves 
to eject the contents of hier the pedag que's 
baid pate. Standing upright, . amt halr 

| @ripping, he asbouted sioud, “ Who ail that’ The 
ty unanimously eried out, ‘Jim Guan, sic Jee 
won. what did you do that fir" Jim, ap at the 
mischief be had done, muatrered that it was pot his fault 


“He | 


| strange that men will put enewles into 


said, the tears starting to her eyes, and her color | 


rising. 

“Tam doing nothing of the kind,” he replied. 

“ But I do not love him.” 

“T assure you that you do.” 

He laughed again. Her eyes flashed. 

“ Convince me of it,”’ she said, curling her lips. 

“Twill do so. Look at the portrait.” 

She took it from his hand, and he watched her 
while she gazed. First came a look of blank 
astonishment, then one of doubt, afterwards an 
expression.of bewilderment, and finally one of 
inquiry, as she raised her eyes to his face. 

“Are you puzzled ?” he asked, smiling. ‘ Well, 
I will explain. That is a copy of my face, and 
Iam your old lover, Justin Perry. Five years 
ago I discovered my parents, and was re-christen- 
ed by them. But my new name and station has 
not changed my heart. I still love Genie 
Thornton.” 

“And I still love Justin Perry, then,” she said, 
after a moment of conflicting emotions. 

“You are, very evidently, convinced,” he 
replied, laughing and kissing her. 

“Tt is all so strange, Justin—Hugh.” 

“ Bat that doesn’t prevent our marrying and 
being happy.” 

And it dido’t. 





To make a sensation in this world, a person 
must so talk and write as to make it diflicult to 
be understood. You must appear learned, and, 
by the length, breadth and depth of your words, 
create an astonishment for verbosity, if not for 
your cere Commonplace words, like com- 
mon place people, are very well in their places, 
but they are ‘no company’’ for a man who 
wishes to cut a swath, and become one of the 
great talked of. 


floral Department. — 


[Prepared for The Flag our of Union.] 


The voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet into your spirit finds; 
And awfully the everlasting bills 
Address you in their many-toned winds. 
Mary Llowrrr. 








The Age of Steam horticulturally idered. 


—that Tom Owen snapped him = This changed the dire 
tion of o'd Lamwell « wrath, aud shaking his Cane portea- 
tously over Owen's bead he waked, Did you snap 
Gann’ The culprit. tree K eich fear, muttend, 
* Yes, sir, 1 Snapped Guan, bur I dida't huow that be 
was loaded’ 


* Intemperance,”’ said Mrs Partington, rolemoly, with 
8 rich emotion in her tone i like an after-dinner 
speech ,"’ at the rame time © ringing ber hand, containing 


the snuff rhe hed just brougls from the box n upon 
ber Kace, while Lion, sith « vic leat sDeese, walked 
to another part of tie room *Tutemperance is a ny 
ster with @ good many heaus, and creeps joto the bow 

of families hke any conde or an alligator, sed destroys 
its pesce aud happiness forever, Hut, tusuk Heaven, @ 
new Erie has dawned upon the worl!, and sogn the 
hydrant-headed monster will be overturned! leu't it 
their mouths to 








steal away their hiads’” 

* Don't you regard taking snull asa vice’ 
innoerntly. 

“if it is,” she replied, with the same old argument, 
“it's eo small w one that Provideuce wont take ne notice 
of it, and besides ny ofl fac’ories would miss it xo" 

Ah, kind old heart, it was e drunkard s argument! 


‘we asked, 


The hifalutin style of Lippard hes often attracted ridl- 
cule and burlesque, but the following is tke best take-off 
we have seen. [It purports t) be aspeoimen of a new 
work. eutitied “Fag Buds of the Revolution, in couut- 
lees he pokes; by George Whippard 

“He stood upon the field of biood! Ha! ha! Upon 
the field of blood stood be! The muon rose up—the big 
round moon—round as Vermontchee'’ Holhe' Me 
heard the elephant roaring tu the chapparel-—the burly 
elephant with ivory tusks aod formidable tail. Look at 
the man vos! Me is upliftiog his arm ip the big rowad 
moon, and his face is t.rrible to eee. He is a wooderfal 
creature—that little maa with @ big heart and littie blue 


eyes He heard the deatu-wateh ticking io the wall-—uis 
biood froze in his vetns—his hair stood every which way, 
He was a p rfect picture as he uplifted his rigat arm io the 


ligut of the big round mova. 


Ila! nat bo! no! he! be!” 


In the Criminal Court, the other dry, a witness was 
Father strougiy against & pri-overin the dock, and the 


latter, Whem his tura for cross-exaniastion came (belong 
without counsel), improved the opportunity as follows >— 
* Well, Mr. ——, what sort of a hovel do you keep’ The 
witness was puzsied at this query, aud repiled, after re 


Peating the question, 1 dou't keep 4 hotel, end haven't 
for six Wouths; but why do you ask that’ To whieh 
the prisoner respouded with a comical leer, * Well, Mr. 

y 1 somehow ruu of an idee you couldn't herp @ hotel 
thats all” The inugh that ‘came ia” among the 
sudience was ** iminense.”’ 


* Betsey, my dear,’ aaid Mr. Stubs, giving his wifes 
prir of dainaged unmentionabies, * bave the good vess to 
mend these trourers—it will be as good as going to the 
play to-night.” 

Mrs 8. wok her needle, bat confessing she could not 
see the point, said, ** tiow so 

“ Why, my dear, you will see the wonderful rave!s in 
the pant-o'-mine.’ 

Mrs, Stubs finished the job, and han ting back the 
trousers, told Stubs, * That's daraed good 


The Marquis d de Favieres, a great borrower and a noto- 
riously bad paymaster, caded ou Samuel Bernard, the 
great Snavcier, one morning, aud seid: 

* Sir, Lam going tu astouwh you. Lam the Marquis 
de Favieres; 1 do uot know you, aud I come to borrow 
five hundred louis of you. 

“ Sir,” replied Be ruard, “Tam going to astonish you 
yet mote; 1 know you, aud pet Lem going w lend tuem 
to you.” 


Sydney Smith says :—*‘‘ Most London dinvers evaporate 
in whispers to one’s next neighbor. I make ita rule 
never to speak to mine, but fire across the tavie, though 
1 broke the rule once, wheo | beard a tady wie eat vext 
to me say, in a low, sweet voice, * Do gravy, Je Thad 
seen her before, but I turned suddenly round, and said, 
“Madam, 1 have been looking ali wy life fora peroon 
who disliked gravy ; let us swear eternal frieudsbip 





Wise dieleaboves Patmore, in his new poem, 
gives the following auvice: 
* Bo let no man, in desperate mood, 
Wed a duil girl because she's good.” 
To which one might add: 
“ And let no woman, in her pligt 
Wed » bad man because he 's right.” 


Ly ‘ Mama,” said a young lady to her mother, *‘ what is 





What has steam to do with the florist, except perhaps 
as a means of creating artificial heat? A good deal. friend 
—more than appearson the surface. Llere we are a thou- 
sand miles and more from the Eastern flower-centre; yet 
we can, thanks to steam, obtain the new things as soon 
as “out.” Witness that pretty little verbena, Impera- 
trice Elizabeth, last spring heralded by a few florists as 
something eminently beautiful, now in almost every- 
body’s collection, even out West In olden days it would 
have taken years to have reached thus far; for it would 
have had to make yearly stages—in fact, grown itself 
step by step out here. Importing from abroad, too, is 
quite easy with the aid of steam; hence we get the accu- 
mulated riches of the world to adorn our gardens. Speak- 
ing of this little verbena, reminds us to say to all those 
who love verbenas, and have not got it, to be sure and 
procure one this spring. This verbena is unlike the ordi- 
nary verbena in foliage, and even in flower; in fact, be- 
longs to another type—that of V. pulchellum, while the 
other kinds are descendants of the old melindres. The 
foliage, instead of being more or less entire, like the pro- 
geoy of melindres, is elegantly lacinated, of a glassy dark 
green, and s remarkably compact creeping habit. The 
flowers are of a bright violet purple, with pure white 
fahes down each side of the petal. It will no doubt be 
the forerunner of an entirely different race of verbenas, 
possibly crossed with varieties of melindres. It is finely 
adapted for very small beds, vases or baskets. Let every 
one add it to their collection. 





Grasses. 

There are but few ornamental kinds of grass that are 
worth cultivating in a garden; and the most remarkable 
of these are the quaking grass, briza media, and the 
feather grass—stipa pinnata. The Italian reed, arundo 
donaz, and its variety, the ribbon grass, A. D. versicolor, 
are very ornamental; but they are reeds rather than 
grasses, though they belong to the same natural family, 
graminea. These reeds are very ornamental for the edge 
of a pond, or to spring up in a low, marshy piece of 
ground, giving an appearance of tropical vegetation. The 
following list of laying down grasses for a lawn or grasa- 
plat may prove acceptable :—fox-tail, meadow-grass, alo- 
prewus pratensis, which should form one-fourth of the 
whole; the eweet-scented epring-grass, antioranthemum 
odoratum, which gives fragrance, and the poa pratensis, 
the common meadow grass. To these may be added the 
crested dog’stail-grass, cynosurus cristatus, and the hard 
fescue-grass, festuca duriuscula. 


Florespectability. 

An English writer gives the following hint to “* poor 
folks :"'—* Keep ® vase of flowers on your table, and they 
will help to maintain your dignity, and secure for you 
consideration and delicacy of behaviour. For the same 
reason it is not surprising to learn what they who have 
been in the habit of awarding prizes in various parishes 
say,and it is this—that in almost every instance where 
they have found a good garden, they have observed that 
the women, the children, and the house, are also neat, 
orderly and well kept.” 


Wild Liquorice. 

A climbing leguminous plant, with pale purple flowers, 
and very beautiful red and black seeds, native of the 
West Iniies. The root tastes like li quorice 


In America 
the plant should be grown in sandy peat with stove heat 
The seeds are used by the natives for making nerklaces 
Wendlandia. 

Aclimbiog shrub, nearly allied to tnenispermum. for 
merly calied Coculus Carolious. It requires bat slight | 
Protection during the winter, snd is quite ornamental 





* Emigrating, dear, is « young lady going to live in 
Aust 
What is colonizing, mama?’’ 
by A ee my dear, is marrying there and having « 


family 

S 7 I should like to go to Australia.” 

Cabby and his Fare.—Conscientious O'd Gentleman— 
Let's see, your fure 's two shiilings, and sixpence for this 
little lady—she * ‘8 Over age 

Cabby (with emotion—No! Is she. re'lly, sir? Lor’ 
ble-s her little ‘art, she've surwived a wery dangerous 
per'od o’ life, sir’ Uncommon number o° littl dears 
there must be as dies iu their binfancy—that’s my ‘xpe- 
rience as a cabmen, sir. Tvauk you, cir! 


A young lady who was employed in brailing a guard- 
chaio for « geutieman’s watch, was asked what it was lor. 
bell-rope,”’ repled she. 
* T acknowledge it is a bel/e-rope,” rejsined he, * anda 
pretty one. too; but I suspect we shail fuds beau at- 
tached to it when it is fui mee’ 


A Patlander in tavaities on his way to Manchester, 
New Hampshire, arrived at che fork ofa road where there 
stood bd sigo-board, which read thus, ** Menchester, foar 
miles.”"—** Man chased her four wies'” cried Pat. * Be 
the very f poker, I could Lave caught her mese!f in haif 
the time! 


** What do you ask for that article’ inquired Obadiah 
of a young miss. 

* Fitteen shillings.’’ 

* Aint you a littie dear?” 

bd Why,” she replied, biushing, “all the young men tell 
me £0.”’ 


“T believe the jury has been inoculated with stupidi- 
ty,” said a lawyer 

“That may be.” said his opponent, * cl the bar are 
of opinion that you had it in tue matural way.” 


Some things come by odd names. The mort uncome 
moo quality io man iscalied “cxumon sen,” « paper 
half a wile jong is @** bile, and & ine janclwly ditty, de- 
void of seuse or meaning, is a ** gice 





THE FLAG | OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HiOME CIRCLE. 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after fourteen years unequalled 

has become a “household word ' from: Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the Un ted States 
It should bes weekly visitor to every Amerkan home, 





suse 

S97 It is just euch a paper as any Sither, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family ¢ 

OM It is printed on the finest satin-. artes “1 peper, 
wits new type, and fin a meat and beautiful ety le 

CH It is of the mammoth ontains po advet- 
tiserments in its eight «uper-roy al pages 

EW It is devoted to news, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, mi) any, wit and hus 

CW It ia carefully edited by MM Ballou who has 
nineteen years of editoria. experience in Boston 

CW It contains in ite large, well-filled and deeply- 
interesting pages not one vulgar word oF line 

CW It numbers among it« reyular contributors the 
best male and female writers in th try 




















CW Its tales, wh wort the reader. cultivate e 
taste for al! that is gow tif nity 
CP It ie ack now edged that the good ts nee of ech 
@ paper in the hoa circie & « t * . 
t oe cageen rs pees Ee ke in the jowng an te 
bag Fs ope and edd & t . fk 
m f sod a prring 
hay 
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